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General Department, 


Extracts from “ Journal of the particular Trans- 
actions during Siege of Quebec. At anchor 
opposite the Island af Orleans, June 26th, 
1769.” 

[Published in the London Notes and Queries, from a manu- 
script in the possession of G. Galloway, Esq., Inverness, sup- 
posed to be by an officer in Fraser's Regiment.] 

“June 27th, 1759. This morning the great- 
est part of the army landed on the Island of Or- 
leans. 

“Afternoon of this day it blew excessively hard, 
the consequence of which occasioned a great 
many boats sunk and staved, particularly several 
transports driving from their anchors and run- 
ning on shore. 

“28th. The remaining part of the army landed, 
at which a sudden gale of wind arrised, which 
endangered the troops debarking, as also dam- 
aging the shipping greatly. More boats lost. 

“29th. This morning about 1 o'clock the ene- 
my, by favour of a N. W. wind and ebb of tide, 
sent down several fire ships and rafts with an 
intention to destroy the fleets: but the activity 
of the sailors with their boats and grapplings pre- 
vented any bad consequence attending thereto. 

“ Major Dalling’s detachment of Light Infantry 
under arms all night occasioned to an alarm given 
by Capt. of Kennedy’s regiment leaving 
his post, and coming into camp at an unseasona- 
ble hour. 

“The Louisbourg Granadiers, Major Dalling’s 
Light Infantry, and two companys of Rangers 
took post on the west end of the Island of Or- 
leans, discovered four seperate encampments of 
the enemy (north side of the river), twixt the 
Falls of Montmorency and the town, being 10 
miles distance, strongly fortified, being the general 
rendevous called Beauport, where the enemy 
were constantly employed in rendering defensive 
from the first appearance of our fleet in the River 
St. Lawrence. 

“This evening 6 men wounded on the west 
end of the Island of Orleans belonging to Am- 
herst’s and Kennedy’s regiments. 
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“30th, Amherst’s, Kennedy’s, Webb’s, and Fra- 
ser’s regiments decamped from the west end of 
the Island of Orleans, embarked on board flat- 
bottomed boats, crossed the River St. Lawrence, 
and Janded on the south side. Had some picquer- 
ing with the enemy’s Irregulars, of which they 
killed 4, took three prisoners, and beat the re- 
mainder off from a post they occupied opposite 
to Cape Diamand; after which the army took 
post at Point Levy, and remained quiet all night 
without the least molestation. 

“This morning two granadiers of Whitemore’s 
regiment were scalped, and most cruelly mangled 
on the east end of the Island of Orleans by three 
lurking Indians, who, after the murder, made 
their escape in their canoes to the north shore 
occupied by the enemy. 

“July Ist. Bragg’s, Lasscell’s, and Anstruther’s 
regiments, under the command of Brigadier Town- 
shend, marched from their former camp on the 
west end to the east point of the Island of 
Orleans. 

“And the Light Infantry from thence to Point 
Levy on our arrival was informed that the 
4 regiments posted here suffered by a cannonad- 
ing from floating batteries or boats mounting 6 
and 9-pounders. 

“Ambherst’s had 4 killed and wounded, and 
Fraser’s 12 men. 

“2nd. A large detachment from the four regi- 
ments under the command of Brigadier-General 
Moncton, flanked by the Light Infantry, escorted 
General Wolfe, who went a reconnoitering two 
miles to the westward of the camp at Point 
Levy. Discovered a few Canadians and Indians, 
who fired on us from behind a bush. None 
hurt. 

“8rd. Very rainy weather; nothing done; all 
quiet. 

“4th. This morning a flag of truce was sent 
into town. In the afternoon another sent from 
town; the business not known; excessive rain 
and thunder, succeeded by lightening. The Light 
Infantry under orders of marching all this day. 

“5th. Colonel Burton, with the 48th regiment 
and Major Dalling’s Light Infantry, took post op- 
posite the south side of the town. 

“The General and Admiral (Saunders) re- 
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connoitered the post, and it’s expected a bomb- 
battery will be erected there. 

“6th. This morning one of Admiral Saunders’s 
barges was taken by some canoes with armed 
men in them. The sailors got so near on 
shore that they leaped into the water and 
escaped, excepting one wounded man who was 
taken. 

‘“‘ Remained under arms where posted the even- 
ing of the 5th till four o’clock this evening, when 
we marched to the camp at Point Levy. 

“At twelve o’clock this night marched to 
——; lay in ambush for a party of Arcadians 
and Micmac Indians. 

“7th. Lay in a most disagreeable swamp in- 
closed with wood, where we discovered nothing; 
the men were not so silent and attentive as was 
wished. At 10 o'clock at night marched from 
here, examining all the houses as we went along, 
and halted at the church of Beaumont, where the 
men was lodged. Consisted of 300 the party, 12 
niles from camp at Point Levy. 

“8th. Lay in Beaumont Church most of this 
day. At noon discovered men walking at the 
border of the woods. Several partys sent out to 


endeavour to make prisoners. None taken. The 
partys brought in several sheep, hogs, fowls, &c., 
with a great quantity of household furniture and 
wearing apparel, at which conduct Major Dalling 
seein’d greatly offended. 


All the household fur- 
niture and wearing apparel deposited in the 
church of Beaumont, with a manifesto fixed on 
the church door. 

“9th. Marched from Beaumont to Point Levy. 
On our arrival was informed that Gen. Wolfe the 
night before had landed on the north side of the 
River St. Lawrence, and to the eastward of Mont- 
morency Falls, with the Grenadiers, Light Infan- 
try, and most of the 2nd and 8rd brigades. The 
regiments at Point Levy struck their tents, and 
remained in the woods for 12 hours, when they 
encamped on their old ground, which conse- 
quently made the enemy imagine the whole were 
on the north shore, and gave time to General 
Wolfe to take post and fortify his camp. 

“10. A soldier of the 48th regiment deserted 
to the enemy from his post. 

“Major Dalling, with two companys of his 
detachment, marched to reinforce Colonel Burton. 
Towards evening great thunder, lightening, and 
rain. Little done. 

“11th. Some cannonading from town. 

“The enemy has changed their encampments 
to prevent the annoyance of a battery erected on 
the opposite side of the Falls of Montinorency, by 
putting themselves under cover of a hill, which 
has rendered our battery useless, But notwith- 
standing it’s to be hoped that our engineers will 
use their utmost efforts to reconoitere their situa- 
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tion, and erect on some advantageous ground an- 
other for their amusement. 

“Rafts begun this day for transporting men. 
They are almost the same as projected by Chev- 
alier Folar’d, excepting some bad alterations 
made by —— Frizer of the Royal Americans, 
one of the many quacks we import from foreign 
services. Major Dalling’s detachment marched 
from Point Levy to the battery (erecting where 
the General and Admiral formerly reconoitred). 

“At one o’clock in the morning of the 12th 
inst. was the last gun mounted. The battery 
consists of 5 13-in. mortars, and 6 82-pounders. 

“12th. This morning the marines took post in 
in a redoubt above the battery. 

“Towards noon some boats discovered coming 
down the river and landing men, among whom 
was seen red coats. It’s feared the enemy have 
made prisoners from General Amherst’s army. 

‘Major Dalling’s detachment to the westward 
of the battery (posted). 

“About 10 o'clock this night opened the bat- 
tery on the town, to where and from whence a 
great number of shot and shells were fired. None 
of us hurt. 

“13th. Nothing extraordinary. Posted this 
night to the right of the battery. Neither shot 
or shells from either sides. 

“14th. Good weather. Little done. Posted 
this night to the right of the battery. A few 
shot and shell fired from our battery, but none 
from town. Great cannonading to the east of 
Montmorency by the enemy’s batterys. 

“15th. Little done on this side. Fortifying 
the encampment to the eastward of Montino- 
rency. 

“About 12 o’clock this night Capt. Goram of 
the Rangers found three whale boats, which he 
lodged in a copse of wood, and it’s thought he 
intends to surprize a schooner close by the town. 

“16th. A very smart cannonading from town, 
which has been in fire most of this day. A new 
bomb-battery erecting to the right of the former. 

“This night three ships of war were to pass 
the town; and after posting the men under proper 
cover for saving them from shot or shell, we were 
at length disappointed; the reason not known. 

“At 12 o’clock this night, Capt. Goram set 
out in order to surprise the schooner aforesaid, 
but after padling one hour he returned to Major 
Dalling’s post, saying he could not find it, which 
was pretty extraordinary as the schooner still re- 
mained in the same creek as formerly, and the 
distance from the shore could not exceed half a 
mile. 

“17th. The reasons of the ships not passing 
the town last night is imputed to want of wind, 
which is just possible as there was a good breeze 
on shore, 
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‘“*5 men killed and three scalped by the enemy 
to the eastward of Montmorency. Cupt. Cose- 
man of the —— regt. dangerously wounded, he 
being fired on when placing some sentinels at an 
advanced post. 

“A soldier of Capt. Carden’s company of Light 
Infantry deserted to the enemy, after killing his 
comrade. 

“A deserter from the enemy informs that they 
intend to attack our battery at Point Levy, also 
Col. Burton’s post; saying that the 13th inst. 
1600 men crossed the river on that intention, but 
returned the 14th on pretence of being discov- 
ered, 

“The weather continues good. Little doing. 
Posted by the battery as usual; neither shot or 
shell during the night by either sides. 

“18th. This morning General Wolfe reconoi- 
tred the opposite or north shore above the town; 
seems to think a landing practicable. 

“In the afternoon Major Dalling marched with 
two companys along the south shore three miles 
to the westward of our post, in order to look for 
places most convenient for the troops to ascend 
at the landing on the north shore. He found 
two or three. 

“On our return to our cantonments we were 
ordered to take a little rest, as we were to escort 
General Wolfe in the morning. 

“19th. At 10 o’clock last night the General 
came to our cantonments in order to see the 
shipping pass the town; at 10 o’clock the Sun- 
derland and Syuirrell men-of-war with the two 
transports passed the batterys; 31 shott fired at 
them, none of which touched. 

*Marched to escort the General, who went on 
board the Sunderland in a whaleboat; at 3 
o’clock in the morning Captain Carden and Fra- 
ser’s compannys with some Rangers marched to a 
settlement about 7 miles up the river above the 
town, to endeavour to take prisoners. We 
crossed a river near it with not the proper pre- 
caution; discovered two or three straggling fel- 
lows who got off; it seemed by the fires in the 
houses they had been inhabited lately. Found a 
note on the door of a house begging that we 
should not sett it on tire. Returned to our can- 
tonments by 10 o’clock at night, and on our arri- 
val marched with the General 4 miles back; the 
same communication we came by, where we re- 
mained all night. About 11 o’clock the enemy 
sett up the Indian hoop, and fired small arms ; 
most probably occasioned to a stall alarin. 

“20th. Last night the General went on board 
the Sunderland; at eight o'clock this morning 
marched to our cantonments; on our way We 
took a Canadian and his boy about 12 years old 
prisoners; one of our men fired at him, and not- 
withstanding his seeing it impossible ta escape, 
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being surrounded by 100 men, he returned the 
fire, and killed the soldier, a Highlander belong- 
ing to Capt. Fraser’s company. It was with 
great difficulty his life was suffered from the fury 
of the men who were exasperated at the scoun- 
drel’s action. He seemed to know little except- 
ing the haunts of the straggling inhabitants. 

“10th. This evening an intelligent deserter from 
the enemy confirms that the 13th curt. 1500 men 
having crossed the river in order to attack our 
battery and post, but on landing a false alarm 
made them fire on each other; two Canadians 
were killed, the Indians fled then, and the de- 
tachment returned without presuming to look at 
one of our sentinels, 

“21st. Rainy weather; marched to escort Ad- 
miral Holmes to Capt. Goram’s post, being 2 
miles from our post. He greatly difficulted how 
to get on board the shipping as they lay 6 miles 
above Goram’s. 

“Arrived the General from on board the Sun- 
derland, who informed us he had ordered Colonel 
Carleton to land at Point au Tramble with Am- 
herst’s and Fraser’s Grenadiers, and a small de- 
tachment of the 8rd B. of R. Americans, which 
order was put in execution at daybreak in the 
morning of the 22nd. They were opposed by 
some Canadians and Indians, who gave way soon. 
Fraser’s Grenadiers pursued too far, killing two 
Indians, and obliging the remainder to fly, 
leaving everything behind. Major Prevost, L* 
M*Douwel, and one volunteer wounded, with 14 
men killed. 

‘Made a Jesuit a militia officer, and some peas- 
ants, with 150 ladys prisoners. Among which is 
the Marquis de Beauport. Remained at Goram’s 
post this night. 

“Two soldiers of Capt. Simon Fraser’s Coy. 
wounded by a pistol accidentally firing. 

“22nd. Marched from Goram’s post as an es- 
cort to the General; on our return to our can- 
tonments received orders of marching. At night 
the town much bombarded, set on fire, and burnt 
the most of the night. The enemy fired during 
the night a good many shot and shell; two ships 
endeavouring to pass the batterys sustained most 
of the fire, was obliged to set back with contrary 
winds, without which they could pass. 

“The ladys taken yesterday returned this day ; 
Capt. Smith, Aide de Camp to General Wolte, 
not politely used by the French in town. 

“93rd. Remained in our cantonments all day 
under orders for arching; detained for want of 
a guide. At 1 o'clock this night marched the 
whole detacliment of Light Infantry, with 30 
Rangers, under the command of Major Dalling. 
At the time of our departure the town sett ou 
tire, and burnt most of the night. 

“25th. Arrived this morning on the lower set- 
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tlements of the north side, the River en Chemin, 
Capt. Fraser’s Co. having the van. Seized about 
300, including men, women and children, 150 
head of cattle, some horses, and several sheep. 
When we came near camp the above forage was 
forwarded with Capt. Delauue’s Company, as 
also the prisoners. 

“Major Dalling marched to Capt. Gorain’s 
house, where the detachment took post till further 
orders. 

“96. Marched from last night’s post to our 
cantonments, where we were informed of Capt. 
Delaune’s sending last night a corporal and six 
men with orders to Major Dalling, who were 
attacked on the communication by twenty Ca- 
nadians (as the corporal said), One Rigby, our 
surgeon’s mate, who accompanied the corpo- 
ral’s party was kill’d, with 2 men, 8 taken pris- 
oners, only one escaped with the corporal, who 
confirmed the above, as also that on returning 
the corporal killed one of the Canadians. 

“Three of the prisoners escaped from Capt. 
Delaune’s Co. of those taken and sent to camp, 
recommended to the particular case of the cap- 
tain. 

“The evening of the 24th curt. Colonel Fraser 
set out with 300 men of his regt. to take prison- 
ers, and bring in cattle; as they were marching 
some miles east of Beaumont, they were fired on 
by one man only (as is said) which wounded the 
Colonel in the thigh, and broke Capt. McPher- 
son’s arm. 

“After arriving in camp we learnt that the 
Oolonel’s van guard was fired on before day, who, 
according to orders, retired into the wood, and he 
stepping to some small eminence to give direc- 
tions to a part of his detachment to move on in a 
manner formerly directed, his voice making it 
known to the enemy where the commanding offi- 
cer stood, three of them directed their fire up the 
way, which wounded the Colonel and Capt. 
MePherson in the right thighs. 

“27th. Remained in cantonments all day; 
nothing done in camp. In the night the enemy 
set down one fire raft containing one hundred 
stages, lined with combustibles (did no harm). 

‘““28th. A deserter from the enemy to the west- 
ward of Montmorency ; little intelligence. 

“Extreme hot weather; 138 companys under 
orders all day; it was supposed they were to 
cross Montinorency Falls, and attack a redvoubt; 
nothing was done. Capt. Ross and Lt. Naim of 
Colonel Fraser’s Regt. fought a duel this morning, 
very much to the discredit of the former. 

“30th. Morning Intelligence. A deserter from 
one of the grenadier cos. on the Island of Orleans 
going over to. the enemy is the reasun nothing 
was done yesterday. 

“30th. A landing was to be endeavonred the 
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29th, consisting of two regts. from Point Levy, 
and 18 cos. grenadiers from Orleans, under cover 
of the fire of two frigates running on shore at 
high water, which time of the two regts. landing, 
the troops on the north shore were to cross 
Montmorency Falls, Webb’s regt. to march 
along the south shore the length of Goram’s, and 
return in the evening to their former post. The 
reason of which designing to draw the attention 
to the quarter. Major Dalling’s Light Infantry 
and Rangers to remain at their posts. Posted 
this night by the battery as usual. 

“31st. At 12 o’clock this day, two catts with 
6-pounders (in place of the supposed frigates) ran 
on shore, at which time the troups embarked in 
floats and in boats; the many motions made by 
them gave the enemy time to assemble there in 
force where an attack was most probable. The 
two catts and the battery to the eastward of 
Montmorency continued firing till about five 
o'clock evening, when the 13 cvs. Grenadiers 
from Orleans and the 2 regts. from Point Levy 
landed on the beach, at which time the Montimo- 
rency troops crossed below the Falls, it being 
low water. The Grenadiers formed, and marched 
up to attack the intrenchment, but by the steep- 
ness of a hill directly above them it was found 
impracticable, sustained a heavy fire for some 
minutes without their firing a shot, being obliged 
to retire. Amberst’s and the Highlanders cov- 
ered their retreat, which was done in) good 
order, and without confusion, carrying off the 
wounded, The troops to the eastward of Mont- 
morency returned to their camp with Fraser’s regt., 
the Grenadiers to Orleans, and Amherst’s to Point 
Levy. As the ships could not be got off there 
was a necessity of burning them. Killed, 38; 
wounded 62; missing, 1. 

“ Faints made. Brigadier Murray commanded 
Anstruther’s regt. and a body of Light Infantry ; 
with orders to move on as if intending to cross 
above the aforesaid Falls, and if possible to effect 
it; and Col. Burton with Webb's regt. marched 
along the southern shore in order to draw the 
attention of the enemy their way. 

“August Ist, 1759. The weather continues to 
be very hot; little done; posted in a picquetted 
orchard, 

“9nd. Weather as yesterday. By this day's 
orders it appears that the General is not very well 
satisfied with the manner the Granadiers attacked, 
as they went on with too great precipitation, also 
before the troops from the eastward of Montmo- 
rency could form to support them. Advanced in 
sv great a hurry that it was impossible to pre- 
serve silence or method, nor pay proper regard to 
the directions given them by their commanding 
officers, which is the very essence of military dis- 
cipline. We took possession of a redoubt and a 
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5 gun battery at the foot of the precipice, but 
was obliged to abandon it without nailing the 
cannon. 

**Some imputes this, as follows, to be the rea- 
son of the Granadiers’ mistake, viz. that the 
sailors who landed them huazaed that the Grana- 
diers from Orleans and Montmorency had joined. 
And that a certain captain ordered his drum- 
mers to beat the march without the desire of the 
Commanding Officer, which occasioned the mis- 
carriage of the day. A flag of truce from town 
with a very antick letter from the French gov- 
ernor relating the prisoners taken at Montino- 
rency. Also a very intelligent deserter from the 
enemy to the westward of Montimorency. 

* By intelligence from Admiral Holms, a large 
body of the enemy are above the town, and is 
supposed means to cross. This night posted as 
the former. 

“3rd. The weather continues hot; little done; 
remained at our post this night in order to march 
in the morning. 

“4th. Marched at two o’clock this morning 
from our cantonments to Village de Coleur, where 
we arrived by break of day: surrounded several 
houses, found no person. About 8 o’clock saw a 
few Canadians and Indians, but could not come 
up with them. Drove horses, cows, and sheep, 
to camp. On our arrival in camp, was informed 
of a flag of truce from town with letters for the 
French prisoners, which is said were all returned 
unopened. Received orders to hold ourselves in 
readiness to march against to-morrow’s evening 
with the 15th regt. and 200 Marines, under the 
command of Brigadier-Gen. Murray. 

“5th. All this day under orders of marehing. 
At twelve o’clock this night marched with the 15th 
regt. and 200 marines to Gorain’s post, where we 
remained from 10 o'clock in the morning to 6 
o’clock evening of the 6th inst. On the beach 
waiting the return of flat-bottomed boats, which 
did not arrive for fear of being discovered, as our 
embarkation was to be made with the greatest 
secresy ; when we thought we were liable to be 
discovered we drew off from the beach, and took 
position some houses about a mile west of Go- 
rain’s post, 

“6th. Marched from last night’s posts, and 
crossed the River Elsé Chemin with the 15th regt. 
and 200 Marines: about one hour thereafter, em- 
barked on board the Sunderland man-of-war, and 
the remaining part of the troops distributed to 
the different vessels proportionate to the vessels’ 
accommodation, where the whole remained all 
night. 

“7th. Remained on board the Sunderland man- 
of-war till three o’clock this evening, when Capt. 
Simon Fraser’s co, of Light Infantry were ordered 
to be embarked on board the sloop Good Intent. | 


A fine open country on both sides the river, 18 
leagues above or west of the town. At twelve 
o’clock this night were ordered to be ready to 
embark on board the flat-bottomed boats; coun- 
ter-ordered at two o’clock in the morning of the 
8th inst. 

“8th. This morning by 10 o’clock were ordered 
to embark on board our boats (it being tide of 
flood) to attempt a landing on the north shore 
opposite to the church of Poin au Tremble. The 
disposition of our landing was that Major Dal- 
ling’s Light Infantry (being but 3 cos.) should 
lead and Jand first. The Marines to bring up the 
rear of the 15th regt. When the signal was made 
(which was a wave of the brigadier’s hat) a reef 
of rocks ahead rendered it impossible to row di- 
rectly in: Capt. Simon Fraser ordered two boats 
to row a little to the left, which was followed by 
the boat in which he was, containing the remain- 
ing part of the company belonging to him, who 
got clear of the rocks, pushed directly in, and 
landed. We drew up on the beach opposite to a 
body of the enemy posted in a copse in our front. 
Capt. Fraser discovering another body on our left, 
besides several smaller parties moving between the 
copse and the houses of the village Point au Trem- 
ble, he thought it imprudent to begin an attack 
before some more men were landed. He there- 
fore ery’d to Brigadr. Murray (whose boat was 
then near our shore) to order more men to land. 
On which the Brigadr. landed along with his 
Brigade Major (Maitland), Colonel Carleton, 
and Capt. Stobo, seeming dissatisfied with the 
slowness of the other two companys at landing, 
unfairly attributing the cause to shyness, when in 
reality it was owing to two boats running on the 
reef of rocks formerly mentioned. So soon as the 
boats floated Capt. De Laune pushed in, landing 
where Capt. Fraser’s co. were drawn up, but as 
the difference of time twixt Capt. Fraser’s land- 
ing and Capt. Delaune’s were about 16 minutes, 
most of the former company were about three 
feet deep in water, being tide of flood, which dam- 
aged part of their ammunition. Another great 
obstacle which disconcerted the Brigadr. that the 
boats in which the remaining part of the troops 
were embarked must row against tide, in consid- 
eration of which the General thought proper to 
order a retreat to be beat; the two companys 
drew off, reembarked in their respective boats 
without much confusion, but sustained part of the 
enemy’s fire. 

“After drawing off from shore, the General 
ordered the killed and wounded on board a sloop 
who was exchanging some shot with one of the 
enemy’s floating batteries, As also the dry am- 
munition to be proportionably divided, and the 
whole to prepare for a second attack in the same 
order as the former. We accordingly rowed in 
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shore, but we found all the copse better lined 
than formerly, and from our boats could discover 
a considerable body of the enemy behind a church, 
another body on a road about 500 yards from 
thence, and those in the copse as formerly. The 
whole appear’d formidable, as an officer on horse- 
back went from one body to another, viz. that 
posted on the beach, the other on the road, and 
the one posted by the church aforesaid to deliver 
orders (as may be supposed). However, Major 
Dalling pursued the directions given him: when 
we came within gun-shot of the enemy, they gave 
so heavy a fire of musketry that our landing was 
impracticable, besides, nor could our sailors stand 
by their oars for some minutes. Upon seeing the 
buats wherein the regts. were embarked pulled 
about, the soldiers seized the oars, backed water, 
and drew off from the fire. We learnt that upon 
the General’s seeing these large bodys of the ene- 
my, he ordered the retreat to be beat, which we 
did not hear, being under the fire of the enemy. 
On this repulse, the whole of the troops reembarked 
on board their respective ships. The following is 
an account of the killed and wounded of the three 
companys of Light Infantry: 10 officers wounded ; 
36 privates wounded, and 26 killed. 

“N. B. Also 10 sailors killed and wounded be- 
longing to the Sunderland man-of-war.” 


INAUGURATION OF THE PERRY STATUE, 


Tue monument recently dedicated, was erected 
under the superintendence of the City Council of 
Cleveland, but with funds provided by subscrip- 
tion. 
by Walcutt, and is pronounced a work of high 
merit, and one which: will secure to the artists an 
honorable fame among the sculptors of America. 
The statue is of Vermont marble, eight feet high, 


stands on a pedestal of Rhode Island granite, | 
It is an erect figure of | 
| own. 


seventeen feet high. 
Perry in naval dress, one hand extended as if in 
battle. His countenance expresses exultation, and 
his eyes flash fire; the attitude and expression are 
life-like and quite spirited. 
be placed small statues of naval characters, rep- 
resenting a sailor and a midshipman, while in 
front is placed an alto-relievo representing that 


passage in this memorable battle, where the | 


intrepid commander leaves the disinantled and 


sinking Lawrence to her fate, and lowering him- | 
self into his boat with a handful of followers, | 


pushes for the Niagara, and while the enemy are 
shouting over their supposed victory, sweeps 
down upon them in one triumphant and victori- 
ous charge, each one of the enemy’s ships striking 
their colors before his terrible broadsides. 

The cost of the statue is about $10,000. 
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Upon each side are to | 
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ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE BANCROFT, 
Delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, September 10, 1860. 


Men of Ohio! Fellow-citizens of the United 
States! The defence of our country is not a 
burden to be shunned; but an inalienable right 
which we are to assert, and a sacred duty which 
we are to fulfil. The hervic deeds of those who, 
in manly battle, have stood up for the moral ex- 
istence of the nation, and given the greatest proof 
of their love for it by perilling their lives in its 
defence, deserve to be commemorated by works 
of art, that the evidence of their virtue may be 
ever present to the eye of the people. By our 
willing sympathy with their efforts, we make 
their glory our own; by contemplating their ac- 
tions with love we renew in our own breasts the 
just courage with which they glowed, and gain 
the ennobling consciousness that we too have the 
power within us to imitate their example! 

Citizens of Cleveland, executing a purpose 
which had its origin in their own municipal 
government, cheered by the patriotic zeal of an 
artist who is a native of their State, and sustained 
by the confiding energy of their spirited con- 
tractors, have raised the monument which has 
just been unveiled. Before the myriads here 
assembled this statue is now dedicated to the 
Union in the name of the people of Ohio. 

The inhabitants of this Commonwealth are by 
their descent of common blood with nearly all 
the older United States, and all the most highly 
civilized countries of the world. The homes of 
their ancestors are to be found in the Old Domin- 
ion and all the States north of it, in the British 
Isles and Ireland, in the Iberian peninsula, in 
France, in Italy; and of all the Continental 
States, especially in Germany ; so that in addition 
to the mysterious affinity of human nature with 
truth and freedom, no word can be uttered in any 
part of the cultivated world for right and liberty, 
but you may claim in it a family interest of your 
It is the sons of your forefathers of whom 
you expect that the tomb and the birthplace of 
Virgil will be secured to the guardianship of the 
free; it is your brothers and your kindred, who 
are to take the only worthy vengeance for what 
our Revolutionary fathers sutfered from the petty 
princes of a now fallen empire, by inciting and 
teaching its immortal people to construct a free 
and united Germany. 

Ohio rises before the world as the great majes- 
tic witness to the beneficent reality of the demo- 
cratic principle. A commonwealth, younger in 
years than he who addresses you, not long ago 
having no visible existence but in the emigrant 
wagons, now numbers alinost as large a popula- 
tion as that of all England, when it gave birth to 
Raleigh, and Bacon, and Shakspeare, and began 
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its continuous attempts at colonizing America. 
Each one of her inhabitants gladdens in the fruit 
of his own toil. She possesses wealth that must 
be computed by thousands of millions; and her 
frugal, industrious, and benevolent people, at once 
daring and prudent, unfettered in the use of their 
faculties, restless in enterprise, do not squander 
the accumulations of their industry in vain show, 
but ever go on to render the earth more product- 
ive, more beautiful, and more convenient to man; 
mastering for mechanic purposes the unwasting 
forces of nature; keeping exemplary good faith 
with their public creditors; building in half a 
century more churches than all England has 
raised since this continent was discovered; en- 
dowing and sustaining universities and other sem- 
inaries of learning. Conscious of the dynamic 
power of mind in action as the best of fortresses, 
Ohio keeps no standing army but that of her 
school-teachers, of whoin she pays more than 
twenty thousand; she provides a library for every 


schuol-district; she counts among her citizens | 


more than three hundred thousand men who can 
bear arms, and she has more than twice that 
number of children registered as students in her 
public schools. Here the purity of domestic mor- 
als is maintained by the virtue and dignity of 
woman. In the heart of the temperate zone of 
this continent,—in the land of the corn, of wheat, 


and the vine,—the eldest daughter of the ordinance | 


of seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, already 
the young mother of other commonwealths, that 
bid fair to vie with her in beauty, rises in her 
loveliness and glory, crowned with cities, and 


challenges the admiration of the world. 
should come the political skeptic, who in his 
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Hither | 


despair is ready to strand the ship of state; | 


fur here he may learn to guide it safely on the 
waters. Should some modern Teleimachus, heir 
to an island empire, touch these shores, here he 
may observe the vitality and strength of the prin- 


ciple of popular power; take from the book of 
experience the lesson that, in public affairs, great | 
and happy results fullow in proportion to faith in | 
the efficacy of that principle; and learn to rebuke | 


ill-advised counsellors who pronounce the most 
momentous and most certain of political truths a 
delusion and a failure. 

This anniversary of the great action of Oliver 
Hazard Perry, is set apart for inaugurating a 
monument to his fame. Who has not heard how 
gallantly, forty-seven years ago, the young hero, 
still weak from a wasting fever, led his squadron 
to battle? As if shielded by a higher power, he 
encountered death on his right hand, death on 
his left; ever in advance, almost alone for two 
hours, fighting his ship, till it became a wreck, so 
that but one of its guns could be used any longer, 
and more than four-fifths of his crew lay around 
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him wounded or killed; then unharmed, stand- 
ing as beseemed his spirit, he passed in a boat to 
the uninjured Niagara, unfurled his flag, bore 
down within pistol-shot of his enemy, poured into 
thein broadsides starboard and broadsides port, 
and while the sun was still high above the hori- 
zon, left no office to be done but that of mercy to 
the vanquished. If the comparison does not 
seem fanciful, I will call his conduct during those 
eventful hours a complete lyric poem, perfect in 
all its parts. Though he was carried away and 
raised above hiinself by the power with which he 
was possessed, the passion of his inspiration was 
tempered by the serene self-possession of his fault- 
less courage; his will had the winged rapidity of 
fiery thought, and yet observed with deliberate- 
ness the combinations of harmony and the pro- 
portions of measured order. 

Nor may you omit due honors to the virtues of 
the unrecorded dead; not as mourners who re- 
quire consolation, but with a clear perception of 
the glory of their end. The debt of nature all 
must pay. To die, if need be, in defence of the 


| country, is a common obligation; it is granted to 


few to exchange life for a victory so full of bene- 
fits to their fellow-men. These are the disinter- 
ested, unnamed martyrs, who, without hope of 
fame or gain, gave up their lives in testimony to 
the all-pervading love of country, and left to our 
statesmen the lesson to demand of others nothing 
but what is right and to submit to no wrong. 

** We have met the enemy,” were Perry’s words 


| as he reported the result of the battle. And who 


was that “enemy?” A nation speaking another 
tongue? A State abandoned to the caprices of 
despotism? A people inimical to human free- 
dom? No! they were the nation from whom 
most of us sprung,—using the same copious lan- 
guage, cherishing after their fashion the love of 
liberty, enjoying internally the freest government 
that the world had known before our own. But 
the external policy of their government has been 
less controlled by regard for right than their do- 
mestic administration; and a series of wanton 
aggressions upon us, useless to England, con- 
demned now by her own statesmen and judges 
as violations of the law of nature and the law of 
nations, forced into a conflict two peoples whose 
common sympathies should never have been dis- 
turbed, And is this aggressive system forever to 
be adventured by their rulers? How long is the 
overshadowing aristocratic element in her gov- 
ernment to stand between the natural affections 
of kindred nations ? 

Even now a British minister, whose past career 
gave hope of greater fairness, is renewing the old 
system of experiments on the possible contingency 
of the pusillanimity, the indifference, or the igno- 
rance of some future American administration, 
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and disputes our boundary in the northwest; 
though the words of the treaty are too plain to be 
perverted, and though the United States claim 
no more than the British Secretary of State, who 
offered the treaty, explained as its meaning before 
it was signed. British soldiers are now encamped 
on part of our territory which bears the name of 
Washington. With a moderation that should 
have commanded respect, the United States 
waived their better claim to Vancouver, and even 
to any part of it; thinking it conducive to peace 
to avoid two jurisdictions on different parts of 
the same island; and in return for this forbear- 
ance, the British minister, yielding perhaps to 
some selfish clamor of a trading company, as much 
against British interests as against American 
rights, reproduces on an American island the in- 
convenience of divided occupation, which it was 
the very purpose of the treaty to avoid. If the 
hum of the American seaboard is in part the echo 
of sentiments from abroad, here the unmixed 
voice of America may be heard, as it pronounces 
that it is too late to wrest territory from the 
United States by prevarication, by menace, or by 
force. From the English dockyards it is a long 
way to San Juan; the only good land-route lies 
south of Lake Superior; in a few years there will 
be three Ohios on the shores of the Pacific. It is 
England’s interest as well as duty to give effect 
to the treaty as it was interpreted by her own 
minister to ours. Your voices on this memora- 
ble day give the instruction to our own govern- 
inent to abide by the treaty faithfully, on the condi- 
tion that Britain will do the same; but the treaty 
must bind neither party or both—must be exe- 
cuted in good faith or cancelled. 
who honor the memory of Perry, will always 
know how to defend the domain of their coun- 
try. 

Has any European statesman been miscounting 
the strength of this nation, by substituting a remi- 
niscence of our old feeble confederation for the 
present efficient and almost perfect organism of 
the body politic? Has any foreign ruler been so 
foolish as to listen with credulity to the tales of 
impending disunion? Every man of the people 
of Ohio, this great central highway of national 
travel, will, without one exception, tell the calum- 
niator or the unbeliever, that the voices of dis- 
content among us are but the evanescent vapors 
of men’s breath; that our little domestic strifes 
are no more than momentary disturbances on the 
surface, easily settled among ourselves; that the 
love of Union has wound its cords indissolubly 
round the whole American people. 

So then our last word shall be for the Union. 
The Union will guard the fame of its defenders, 
and evermore protect our entire territory; it 
will keep alive for mankind the beacon lights of 


The men} 
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popular liberty and power; it will dissuade na- 
tions in a state of unripeness from attempting to 
found republican governments before they spring 
up naturally by an inward law; and its mighty 
heart will throb with delight at every true ad- 
vance, in any part of the world, towards repub- 
lican happiness and freedom. 


ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
No. III. 


AMERIOAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ADVERTISED 
IN THE PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE, 


1759. Jan. 19.—The New Rules of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, to be ob- 
served in the army, etc. W. Dunlap, printer, 
Philad. Price 1s. 

On Monday 22d inst. [January], will be 
published and for sale by the author, in 2nd- 
st., “*a Map of the improved part of the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania.” By Nicholas Seull. 
Feb. 8.—Peace and Union Reccommended, 
and Self Disclaimed and Christ Exalted, 
Two Sermons—one by Francis Allison, D.D., 
of the College, Philad.; the other by David 
Bostwick, A. M., of New York. 

March 22.—A Wheel in the Middle of a 
Wheel; or the Harmony and Connection of 
the various acts of the Divine Providence. 
By Robert Smith, Minister at Pequea. Dun- 
lap, printer. 9d. 

Mar. 29.—Proposals for Publishing ‘* A Surp- 
plement to the Mathematical Traverse ‘T'a- 
bles, in Epitome, entituled ‘A Sure Guide to 
all Practical Mariners, Surveyors, and Oth- 
ers.” By John Gudin, late of Philad. 
Price 1 Spanish milled-dollar. 

June 28.—A Military Treatise on the Ap- 
pointments of the Army, Calculated for the 
Service of North America, ete., with two 
copper plates. By Lieut. Webb, of His Maj- 
esty’s 48th Regiment. Price 12s. Dunlap, 
printer. 
June 28. 


An Enquiry into the Causes of 
the Altercation of the Delawares and Shaw- 
nese Indians, from the British Interest, etc. ; 
together with the Journals of Christian Fred- 


erick Post, ete. Written in Pennsylvania, 
and lately published in London, and to be 
sold by David Hall. 3s. 6d. 

Aug. 23.—The Knowledge of Salvation Pre- 
cious in the Hour of Death, proved in a Ser- 
mon occasioned by the death of the Rev. 
Mr. James Harvey. By W. Romaine, A. M., 
7th edition. W. Dunlap, printer. 
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1759. Sept. 18.—Lately published in London, “ The | 1761. Feb, 19.—America in Tears; a pastoral eu- 


Second Journal of Christian Frederick Post 
on a Message from the Governor of Pensil- 
vania to the Indians on the Ohio.” For sale 
by D. Hall. 


1760. Feb. 14.—A Persuasive to the Right Use 


of the Passions in Religion, ete.; A Ser- 
mon. By Gilbert Tennent. W. Dunlap, 
printer. 

March 6.—A Letter to the People of Penn- 
sylvania, occasioned by the Assembly’s pass- 
ing that important Act for constituting the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Common 
Pleas during good behaviour. Dunlap, 
printer. 

March 20.—The Ministry of Reconciliation, 
representing the benign teudency of the 
Gospel, &., a Sermon. By Jas. Harvey, 
A. M,, late rector of All Saints, Northamp- 
ton. Dunlap, printer. 

April 10.—A Letter from a Tradesman in 
Lancaster, to the merchants of Philad., re- 
specting the loan of money to the Govern- 
ment, ete. By Jno. Fred. Koffler. Peter 
Miller, printer. 

May 22.—Proposals for Printing “ A Choice 
selection of Psalm tunes and Anthems,” ete. 
By James Lyers. William Bradford, printer. 
One dollar. 

Aug. 7.—A Discourse concerning the Con- 


version of the Heathen Americans, and the | 
final propagation of Christianity and the | 


Sciences to the ends of the Earth, in two 
parts. By Wm. Smith, D.D. Dunlap, 
printer. 1s. 6d. 

Aug. 28.—The Farmers’ Companion. By 


Abraham Milton. The cuts now in the} 


hands of the engraver. The work soon to 
be published at Annapolis. 

Oct. 2.—A Narrative of the Life, together 
with the Last Speech and Confession, and 
Solemn Declaration of John Lewis, executed 
at Chester, 21st Sept. (1760), for the murder 
of his wife. Andrew Steuart, printer. 

Nov. 27.—A most remarkable Prophecy con- 
cerning Wars and Political Events, especially 
the Glorious King of Prussia, Taken from 
an ancient Latin manuscript. Henry Miller, 
printer, 4d, 

Dec. 4.—The Interest of Great Britain Con- 
sidered with regard to her Colonies, ete. 
Wm. Bradford, printer. 1s. 


1761. Feb, 12.—A Sermon on 1 Chronicles, xxix. 


28: occasioned by the Death of King George 
the Second, of happy memory. By Gilbert 
Tennent. Dunlap, printer. 

Feb. 19.—The Doctrine of Water Baptism 


fairly Stated, according to Scripture. An-| 


drew Steuart, printer. 6d. 
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logy on the Death of George 2nd. Steuart, 
printer, 38d. 

April 23.—A Sermon delivered at Nassau 
Hall, on the Death of George 2nd. By Sam. 
Davis, A.M. With a Briet Account of the 
Life, Character and Death, of the Author. 
By David Bostwick, A. M. Published in 
N.J. 8d. 

June 11..-An Oration pronounced at Nassau 
Hall, on the Death of George 2nd, by Sam, 
Blair, A. B., published at Woodbridge, N. J. 
Price 4d. 

June 25.—The Voyages and Cruises of Com- 
modore Walker, during the late French and 
Spanish wars. 2 vols, Jas. Rivington, printer, 
Philad. 

July 9.—Reading no Preaching, ete. An- 
drew Stewart, printer. 54. 

July 9.—A True Copy of a Genuine Letter 
sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
18 Presbyterian ministers in America, etc. 
Price 4d. 

July 16.—An Enquiry into the value of Can- 
ada and Gaudaloupe, (an Answer to a late 
pamphlet supposed to be written by Mr. 
Franklin, and) called “The Interest of Great 
Britain Considered,” etc. Rivington, printer, 
Philad. 

Nov. 5.—A Perspective View of the Penn. 
Hospital, taken by Winters and Montgomery, 
is now engraved. Published by Robt. Ken- 
nedy. 

Sar 19.—The Great Duty of Public Wor- 
ship, and of erecting and setting apart proper 
places for that purpose; a Sermon Preached 
in St. Peter’s Church. By Wm. Smith, D. D. 
Dunlap, printer. 1s. 8d. 

Nov. 26.—A Bridle for the Ass; being a 
second letter to the congregations of the 18 
Presbyterian clergymen (New Lights), who 
wrote the late contradicting letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. By an old 
covenanting and Presbyterian layman. An- 
drew Stewart, printer. 6d. 

“The Mechanics’ Address to the former,” on 
the same subject. 

The Product of the 18 Ministers set in a 
clear light. 

1762. Jan. 1.—A Letter from a Gentleman of 
England to his Friends in Philad.; giving 
them his Opinion of the College in that city. 
A. Stewart, printer. 4d. 

“ Feb. 4.—A Historical Memorial of the Ne- 
gotiations of France and England, from the 
26th of March, 1761, to the 20th of September, 
of the same year, with the vouchers. Trans- 
lated from the French originals. David 
Hall, printer. 3s. 
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1762. Feb. 11.—The History of thet Part of Africa | 1768. April 21.—The Sufliciency of the Spirit, 


Inhabited by the Negroes, etc. Jas. Riving- 
ton, printer. Price 6d. 

March 11.—Science, a Poem. By Francis 
Hopkinson. Jas. Rivington, printer. 1s. 6d 
March 18.—Science, a Poem. By Francis 
apeenene: Printed by Andrew Steuart. 
3 


{=> This latter edition was denounced by 
Hopkinson, in an advertisement, as incor- 
rect, and unauthorized; full of gross er- 
rors. 

April 1—Considerations on Keeping Negroes. 
= part by John Woolman. David Hall. 


May 13.—Davideis; the Life of David, King 
of Israel, a Poem. By Thos. Ellwood. 
Franklin & Hall, printers. 

May 20.—The Manners of the Times; a 
Satire. By Philadelphicusis. Wm. Dunlap, 
printer. 9d. 

May 27.—The Countryman’s Comentatist; 
or, the neglect of a proper education of Chil- 
dren, with an Address to the Inhabitants of 
New Jersey. Wm. Dunlap. 

June 10.—Proposals for publishing a News- 
paper in Wilmington. By Jas. Adams. 
June 24.—Confusion is Fallen, and a Seal of 
the Gospel is opened. Five discourses on 
contrary subjects, proving each other by 
infallible demonstrations; one of which is 
a Map of Purgatory, made out between Scrip- 
ture parables and a part of the Sermon 
Christ preached to the spirits in prison, etc. 
By John Potts, of Cumberland County, Pa. 
Dunlap, printer. 

Aug. 12.—The Court of Fancy, a Poem. By 
Thomas Godfrey. W. Dunlap, printer. 1s. 6d. 
Sept. 16—A Panegyrick. By Strephon. 
Dunlap, printer. 6d. 

Oct. 7.—Proposals for Printing “A Plan of 
the City of Philad.; with a part of the Dis- 
trict of Southwark, and part of Northern 
Liberties.” By Nicholas Scull. Also, a 
Plan, with the 5 public squares, as published 
by Thos. Holmes, Surveyor-General, and a 
subsequent plan drawn by Benj. Eastburn, 
Surveyor-General. [It was published in Nov. 
1s. 6d ] 

Oct. 28.—An Ode on the Glorious Successes 
of His Majesty’s arms, and the present great- 
ness of the English Nation. Printed by Wm. 
Dunlap. 94. 


1768. Mar. 24.—An Address to the Freeholders 


of New Jersey. A. Steuart, printer. 9d. 
A General Chart of the Coast of Louisiana; 
the Bays of Mobile, Pensacola, St. Rose, and 
St. Joseph, etc. For sale by Matthew Olark- 
son, 
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teaching without human learning. Jas. Ad- 
ams, printer, Wilmington, Del. 1s. 

May 5.—The Lawfulness, Excellency, and 
advantage of instrumental musick in the 
public worship of God, urged and enforced, 
etc. Dunlap, printer. 1s. 


“ May 5.—A Collection of Psalm tunes, hymns, 


and anthems, etc., designed for the use of 
the united churches of Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s, Philad. Dunlap, printer. 5s. 


“ June 2.—An Essay on the Gospel Min- 


istry, etc. By James Finley, V. D. M. 
James Adams, Wilmington, Del., printer. 
2s, 3d. 


“ June 16.—An Appeal from the Synod of 


N. Y. & Phil., to the Christian World, relat- 
ing to the censure & sentence of the said 
Synod, against Rev. Samuel Harker, pastor 
of the Church at Black River, N. J., written 
by himself. Dunlap, printer. 


1763. June 23.—Predestination Consistent with 


General Liberty; or the Scheme of the Cov- 
enant of Grace, etc. By Saml. Harker, 
Minister, etc. William Dunlap, printer. 
Q°. 9d. 


“ July 7.—A Brief Account of the Life of the 


Late Rev. Caleb Smith, A. M., Minister, etc., 
at Newark Mountains, who died Oct. 22, 
1762. Wm. Dunlap, printer. 18d. 


“* July 28.—An Authentic Account of the pro- 


ceedings against John Wilkes, etc.; with 
“the North Briton, No. 45.” W. Dunlap, 
printer. 28, 


“ Aug. 11.—An Address to the Principal In- 


habitants of the North American Colonies, 
on the occasion of Peace, together with a 
Sermon on Religions. Preached at St. Paul’s, 
London, for the benefit of the Colleges of 
Philadelphia & New York. By J. Brown, 
D.D., Vicar of New Castle. Rivington & 
Brown. 

Impartial Reflexions to be Considered on, by 
the King, his Ministers, and the People of 
Great Britain; containing important obser- 
vations on the Quantity of Goods produced 
in the British and French Colonies in Amer- 
ica, & exported from thence yearly. Riving- 
ton & Brown. Qs. 

Nov. 17.—All’s Well; or an Address to the 
Public, occasioned by ‘ Methodism Anat- 
omized;” or the (unseasonable) alarm to 
Pennsylvania. Andrew Steuart, printer. 


4d. 
1764. Feb. 2.—The Synod of N. Y. and Philad. 
Vindicated ; ina Reply to Mr. Saml. Harker’s 
“Appeal to the Christian World.” By 


a member of the Synod. 


Dunlap, pub- 
lisher. 
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1764. May 3.—Quaker unmasked, 4d, )} 
Conduct of the Paxton men. 6d. 
Plain Dealer. 4d. 

Dialogue between Positive & Zeal- 
ot. 38d. 

Read’s Letter, 2d. 

Answer to Read’s Letter. 

Cloven Foot Discovered. 

Squable, an Eclogue. 2d. 

Paxtiniade, a Poem. 2d. 

Paxton Boys, a Farce. 4d. 

7 Narrative of the Massacre. 
9d. 

The Declaration and the Remon- 
strance. 6d. 


2d. 
8d, For sale 
by 
Andrew 
Stewart. 


Quakers’ Address to the Governor, 
8d 


May 17.—Proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, the Poetical Works of Thomas 
Godfrey. 1 Dollar per volume. 

June 28.—A Speech delivered in the House 
of Assembly of Pa., May 24,1764. By John 
Dickinson, on the proposition to change the 
Government of the Province from a Proprie- 
tary, to a Royal one. Published by Wm. 
Bradford. 

July 12.—The Writing Master’s Assistant. 
By David Powell. Copper plates, 5s. Sold 
by David Hall, Philad. 

Mr. Galloway’s Speech, in Assembly, in 
Answer to John Dickinson’s, on the subject 
of a Petition for a Royal Government. 

Aug. 23.—A Letter from a Blacksmith, to 
the Ministers and Elders of the Church of 
Scotland, on the Manner of Public Worship 
in that Church. Published by Wm. Dun- 
Jap. 

Aug. 28.—Conductor Generalis. By Jas. 
Parker, Justice of the Peace for Middlesex 
County, N. J. 

Sept. 20.-A Reply to a Piece called “ The 
Speech of Joseph Galloway, Esq.,” by John 
Dickinson. W. Bradford, printer. 

A Looking Glass for the Times; or a Re- 
membrancer for Pa., ete. By G.C. Pub- 
lished by Jas, Adams, Wilmington, Del. 
Dee. 18.—An Answer to Mr. Franklin’s Re- 
marks on a late Protest. Bradford, printer. 
6d. 

1765. Feb. 7.—An Essay upon Oeconomy. By 
Edw. Watkinson, M.D., 4to edition. Re- 
print. Dunlap. 

April 11.—Juvenile Poems, on various sub- 
jects; with the Prince of Parthia, a tragedy. 
By the late Mr. Thomas Godfrey. 1s. 6d. 

* June 6.—An Address to the Rev. Dr. Alli- 
son, the Rev. Dr. Ewing, and others, Trus- 
tees of the Corporation for the Relief of 
Presbyterian Ministers, their Widows, and 
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Children; being a Vindication of the Qua 
kers from the Aspersions of said Trustees, 
ete. Published by L. Henderson, Philad. 1s. 

1765. July 4.—An Historical Acct. of the Expedi- 
dition against the Ohio Indians in the 
Year 1764, under the command of Henry 
Boquet, Esq. Illustrated with a Map and 
Copper plates. Sold by Wm. Bradford. 
108, 


Sept. 5.—A Discourse on the Institution of 
Medical Schools in America, ete. By John 
Morgan, M.D. 8s. 

Dec. 5.—Considerations on the Propriety of 
Imposing Taxes on the British Colonies for 
the purpose of raising a Revenue by Act of 
Parliament. D. Hall, printer. 28. 6d. 


Tuompson WEsrToorr. 
Puixap., Feb. 1, 1860. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION, 


No, Il. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOSIAH BARTLETT WITH 
PRESIDENT WEARE, OF N. H., RELATIVE TO THE 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE N.H. GRANTS AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

Josiah Bartlett to President Weare. 
Purapetpuia, July 20, 1778. 

Hon’p Sir: I have just ree’d your favor of the 
8* Inst. with the order of the Committee of 
Safety to Mr. Wentworth & myself to apply to 
Congress for Two Hundred Thousand Dollars in 
behalf of our State, and will take the earliest op- 
portunity to lay the same before Congress. The 
enormous sums of money it takes to supply the 
Army and Navy, at the advanced price of every- 
thing, and the backwardness of Congress to emit 
more bills of Credit will I fear retard the business, 
and perhaps lessen the sum. But I shall use my 
best endeavors that the requisition may be com- 
plied with. 

Previous to my arrival in Congress, a Commit- 
tee was appointed to draw up a new Commission 
fur armed Vessels (as the old one was thought 
very defective) and lay the same before Congress 
for their approbation. But by reason of the mul- 
tiplicity of Business it has not yet been done: as 
soon as any are printed, I will endeavor to send 
some forward to our State. Hope it will be soon, 
as many of the States are calling for them. 

I am sorry to inform you that Mr. Wentworth 
is not yet arrived here from Yorktown. He was 
taken sick about the 20" of June, with a fever & 
a Bilious vomiting and purging, and remained bad 
about ten days, which occasioned my tarrying 
with hit till the 2* Instant, when I left him bet- 
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ter, and was in hopes he would have been here 
before this time. But I have just heard by 
Secy Thompson’s lady, who left that place last 
Wednesday, that he had a Relapse a few days | 
after I left him, and had been very bad, and was 
again better. 

The Confederation is agreed to by all the States 
except New Jersey, Delaware & Maryland, and I | 
have signed it in behalf of our State. But as the | 
power was given to the Delegates in Congress, | 
have some doubt (as have some others) whether 
my signing it will be a sufficient Ratification, and 
if Mr. Wentworth should not be able soon to 
come & sign it, I earnestly request the State to 
give some order about it. 

As the Legislature of our State is I understand 
to meet the fore part of next month, I request 
their attention to the appointment of Delegates to 
meet in the New Congress to be convened the 
first Monday in November agreeable to the Con- 
federation, and beg leave to remind them that 
after that time no State can be represented by 
less than two Delegates at a time in Congress, 
and that if but two are sent, if by any misfortune 
one of them is unable to attend (as has unhappily 
been the case most of my titne since my arrival) 
the State will not have a Vote. 

Your answer to the Several Letters sent by the 
President of Congress to our State has been re- 
ceived and read in Congress, and am glad to be | 
informed in future that all such letters will receive 
im answer as soon as may be after their receipt. 
I am sensible, Sir, that the present plan for the 
Government of our State is, in nothing more de- 
ticient than in the want of a proper Executive 
power, whose duty it should be to receive & 
answer all letters sent to the State, and carry its 
good laws into execution. All the other States 
in the Union I believe have taken care to estab- 
lish such a power, and I hope our Convention 
will take proper care of that very important arti- 
ele in their plan for the future Government of the | 
State. 


: | 
I am, with the greatest respect, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Josian Barrett, 


President Weare to Josiah Bartlett. 
Hampton Fats, Aug. 8, 1778. 


S*: I this day received your favor of the 20") 
ult.; Am glad to hear that you have receiv’d 
iny letter, inclosing the Order of the Committee 
for applying to Congress for a grant in favor of | 
this State. I was much afraid my letter had | 
miscarried, as by the last letter I receiv’d from | 
the President I perceiv’d he had not then receiv’d | 





either of the letters I had wrote to him. If Con- | 
gress can be prevail’d on to make a grant, the! 
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earlier it can be obtain’d and forwarded the bet- 
ter, as our treasury is so often empty that on any 
emergency we are put to great difficulty. We 
had a requisition to send men to Rhode Island 
for the reduction of that place. We had not 
money in the treasary so much as to pay their 


| travel money, and were obliged to apply to the 
|Select men of the several towns to advance 


money, to be repaid when money came into the 
treasury. However, men have turned out spirit- 


|edly, and I hope that enterprise will be crowned 


with success, 

I am very sensible of the necessity of an Exec- 
utive branch in the Legislature, but am greatly 
afraid we shall never obtain it. The Convention 
in general, seem to have a strange prepossession 
against it. Everything must be done by the two 
branches, and no superiority of one more than 
another; and I am greatly surprised to find Mr. 
Livermore strenuous for this measure, the conse- 
quence will be that the business never will be 
done. I should have tho’t that we have already 
experienced sufficient to convince any one of the 
necessity of such a branch, There is no one 
whose business it is more than another, to lay 
any matters before the general Court and move 
for a determination on them, or to return any 
answers what is done or why it is not done. 
Letters are laid before the General Court and 
read, and some things are taken up and acted on, 
others forgot & no persons appointed to return 
any answers about them. I have never supposed 
that it belonged to me, without particular diree- 
tion, to do any of these things, but that I should 
be tho’t assuming if I did; but surely there 
ought to be some one whose business it should 
be. But there seems to be a strong fear that 
such an one would soon grow up to be a Gov- 
ernor, But I understand you have had more 
particular information from other hands of what 
was done at Convention than I have time to 
give. 

You will see by the inclosed copies of a letter 
I have received from Mr. Estabrook, and the Re- 
solve of the State of Vermont, to what a length 
matters are now carried in that quarter, which I 


| fear will occasion very great confusion and trouble. 


I understand in those Towns that have joyn’d, 


the vote was carried by a bare majority, and 


great warmth prevails among them, and bad con- 
sequences are apprehended. I expect our Gen- 
eral Court, which is to meet next week, will 
think it an object worthy their attention, and 
that some remonstrance will be made against 
their proceedings. For what endless confusions, 
contentions, uncertainty of property and villian- 
ies of every kind, do such proceedings lead to, 
and all this bro’t about by a few evil-deaigning 
men, to agrandize themselves, and that they might 
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hold possessions which they fear’d to submit to a 
fair and legal decision. You are well acquainted, 
Sir, with the whole proceedings respecting this 
matter, and well know that these Revolters have 
not the least foundation for complaint, nor the 
shadow of an argument to support them, Surely 
Congress will never Justify such proceedings so 
fur as to acknowledge them as a Sister State, and 
then what will become of them? They must 
have a high opinion of themselves if they think 
they can live Independent of all the world, and 
altho’ (as [ suppose) they have such an opinion 
of themselves, they may find themselves mis- 
taken. But you will have an opportunity it is 
likely to find something of the mind of the Mem- 
bers of Congress respecting such proceedings, 
which I should be very glad to know. 

I am sorry for Mr. Wentworth’s sickness, but 
hope he may have so Recovered, as to be able to 
assist in Congress by this time. What you write 
respecting Ratitying the Confederation & choosing 
Delegates, I shall lay before the General Court. 

Tam, with much Respect 
Yr obt Hum” Ser. 
M. Weane. 


Tlon’ sie Jostan Bartwett. 


President Weare to the N. HI. Delegates. 
Exeter, August 19th, 1778. 

GrntLEMEN: By order of the Council & As- 
sembly of this State, I am to inform you that the 
pretended State of Vermont, not content with 
the limits of the New Hampshire Grants (so 
called) on the Western side of Connecticut River, 
have extended their pretended jurisdiction over 
the River & taken into Union as they phrase it 
Sixteen towns upon the Eastern side of Conn 
River, part of this State & who can have no 
more pretence for their desertion than any of the 
‘Towns in this State, the circumstances of which 
you are well acquainted with, and great pains 
are taking to persuade other Towns to follow 
their example. 

Enclosed I send you the copy of a letter froin 
Mr. Easterbrooks who stiles himself Chairman of 
the Committee from several Towns, &e., also the 
copy of a resolve of the said nominal State of 
Vermont, on which you will make your (own) 
comments. By the best information I have 
from that County nearly one half the people in 
the revolted Towns are averse to the proceed- 
ings of the majority who threaten to confiscate 
their estates if they don’t join with them, & I am 
very much afraid the affair will end in the Shed- 
ding of Blood. Justices of the Peace have been 
appointed & sworn into office in these Towns, 
under the pretended authority of said Vermont, 
and persons sent to represent them there. 

1 must not omit to let you know that Gol. 





Timothy Bedel, who has received great sums ot 
money from Congress or their Generals under 
pretence of keeping some companies last Winter 
and now a Regiment for the Defence of that 
Northern Frontier, or to be in readiness for 
marching into Canada, (tho’ very little service 
has been done, as [ am informed) by influence of 
the money and his command has occasioned a 
great share of the disorders in those Towns. 
*Tis wished by the more sober solid people in 
that Quarter he could be removed to some other 
command if he must be kept in pay and em- 
ployed, 

I am directed to desire you on receipt of this 
to advise with some of the Members of Congress 
on this affair & proceed as you may judge expe- 
dient, after advising as afores*’, to endeavor to 
obtain aid of Congress if you think they can with 
propriety take up the matter. Indeed unless 
Congress interfere (whose admonitions I believe 
will be obeyed) I know not what consequences 
will follow. It’s very probable the Sword will 
decide it, as the minority in those Towns are 
claiming protection from this State & they think 
themselves bound by every tie to afford it. And 
you know every condescending measure that 
could be invented has been tried from the begin- 
ning of the schisin & rejected. I doubt not of 
your application and efforts in this matter, which 
if effectual will exceedingly serve the State & 
probably prevent numberless calamities to the 
people, 

I am with much respect & esteem, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 
M. Weare, President of the 
Council of New Hampshire. 


P.S. I enclose Copy of a vote appointing 
each of you Delegates to serve in Congress in 
Noveinber next & shall be glad you'll inform me 
as soon as you can of its being agreable to you. 


Josiah Bartlett to Prest. Weare. 
PuiLapDELpuia, Sept. 26th, 1778. 


Hon” Sir: Soon after I rec’d your letter of 
(19™ August) with the Inclosures relative to a 
number of Towns on the Eastern side of Connec- 
ticut River joining themselves to & being ree by 
the nominal State of Vermont, I communicated 
the matter to the New England Delegates, & to 
some others, all of whom seemed much surprized 
at their conduct. After some time fur consider- 
ation they advised me to lay the Letter and 
papers before Congress, and request their advice 
in the matter, which I accordingly did, and had 
the satisfaction to tind that every person who 
spoke on the subject severely condemned the con- 


'duct of the Revolted Towns, & of Vermont. 
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What was proper to be done was all the Difii- 
culty. After some little time spent, as it ap- 
peared to be a matter of consequence, the Con- 
gress Resolved that on Friday the 18" Inst. the 
Congress would go into a Committee of the 
Whole House to take into consideration the said 
Letter and papers. The Delegates of New York 
moved that sundry letters and papers from their 
State, which had been presented, and soine others 
that they had further to lay before Congress, Rela- 
tive to the conduct of said Vermont, might be 
taken into consideration at the same time, and 
tho’ it was opposed by some members as a Dis- 
tinct and Separate matter, it was nevertheless 
agreed to. @n the 18" matters of a very press- 
ing nature laying before Congress the affair was 
ordered to be postponed. On the 19" Col? Ethan 
Allen came to the city from said Vermont, & un- 
derstanding in what situation the affair was, and 
that their conduct with regard to the said Towns 
was universally condemned, he earnestly re- 
quested me not to press Congress to take up the 
matter till he had an opportunity to return to 
Vermont & lay the matter before their Assem- 
bly, who are to meet on the 9" of October, and 
he says he is persuaded they will Rescind their 
vote for Receiving those Towns, and disclaim any 
pretensions to the East side of the Connecticut 
River. He informs me the vote was past by a 
small majority, soon after his Return home from 
his long Captivity, and that agreable to a promise 
he made me when I see him in the Jersies, as 
I went to Congress and he was returning home, he 
had opposed the measure, and that if Vermont 
does not Rescind the vote, he, with a very con- 
siderable number who he is sure will join him, 
will petition Congress against it, and that he will 
himself present the petition to Congress, and will 
use every other means in his power to procure 
New Hampshire redress against so unjust and so 
impolitic a measure. He has also promised that 
he will immediately write to you & inform you 
what the Assembly shall do in the matter, 
whether they rescind it or not, and will also 
write to your Delegates here, or come him- 
self, in case their Assembly dves not renounce 
their connection with those Towns. According 
to his Desire, and the Desire of a number of the 
Delegates here, who think it much best to have 
it settled in that way, at this critical time, I have 
agreed not to move for its being taken up by 
Congress till I hear further from him, or receive 
further orders from our State. If Vermont 
should renounce any connections with those 
Towns, I could wish our State would continue 
still to use every proper condescending and leni- 
ent measure to unite them firmly with us, as 
those Broils in the States are very injurious to 
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our enemies, who get intelligence of everything 
of that kind. 

One of the New York Delegates has informed 
me that they have wrote to their State advising 
them either to send a Committee to our Assein- 
bly, or to request our State to appoint a Com- 
mittee to meet with one from theirs, to consult 
and agree on measures to be jointly taken by the 
two States relative to Vermont. But as thie 
claim of New York to the whole of Vermont, in 
my opinion, is not better founded than the claim 
of New Hampshire to the same, and as the dis- 
cussion of the question to whom it properly be- 
longs, will probably at this time be attended with 
very important consequences, and as our present 
Dispute concerning the Towns on the East side 
of the River is of a very different nature from 
the other, and will probably soon be settled to 
our satisfaction, I humbly beg leave to submit it 
to your consideration whether it will be advisa- 
ble for our State to be hasty in entering into any 
agreement with New York on the subject, at 
least till you know what the conduct of Vermont 
will be relative to those Towns. 

I believe it is the desire of the major part of 
the Members of Congress (if possible) to keep the 
final decision of the old Dispute concerning the 
New Hampshire Grants to some future tiie, 
when it may be settled without any danger to 
the Common Cause. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your most obed™ Humble Serv‘. 
J. Bartvert. 


P. 8. As I cannot represent the State in Con- 
gress after the first of November, and can by 
no means tarry over the Winter, I shall consider 
myself at liberty to set out for home the begin- 
ning of the month of Nov’. whether other Del- 
egates have arrived or not. J. B. 


Socicties and their Proceedings, 


CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut Historica Soorrty.—New Ha- 
ven, Oct, 2, 1860.—The first meeting of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society for the season of 
1860-61, was held at its rooms, The attendance 
was small, and the only business of interest was 
the enumeration and examination of the acces- 
sions of the summer, and the reading of the 


the Common Cause, and keep up the spirits of | various acknowledgments for copies of the first 
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volume of the Society’s “ Collections,” distributed 
to its corresponding Societies. 

Among the donations and deposits, besides a 
large number ef old books and pamphlets, and 
some manuscripus, may be mentioned a fine india- 
proof engraving of General Jackson, from a full- 
Jength by Earl, in the possession of F. Coventry 
Waddell, Esq.; presented by James Parton, Esq., 
the well-known biographer of Jackson; an auto- 
graph letter of the general, dated in 1824, from 
the same; and a fine bust of the venerable Bishop 
Brownell, an excellent likeness, the gift of G. W. 
Burnham, Esq. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cmoago Historica Sociery.—Chicago, Sept. 
18th.—This Society held its regular meeting, W. 
H. Brown, Esq., President, in the chair, 

The Library receipts for the past three months 
consist of 268 bound books, 1699 pamphlets, 24 
files of newspapers, 25 old newspapers, 22 files of 
periodicals, 39 manuscripts, 46 charts, and 14 
portraits and prints—in all 2137, from 75 con- 
tributors, 

A MS. history of the English Colony, founded 
1817, in Edward's county, by Morris Birkbeck 
and George Flower, was presented by the Secre- 
tary in behalf of Mr. Flower, the author. Too 
volumnious to be read, the President and several 
members, who had inspected the paper, spoke in 
marked approbation of its merit, as a graphic de- 
lineation of the “ pioneer times,” and presenting 
an authentic sketch of that successful and pros- 
perous settlement. In connection with the above 
was received a numerous collection of original 
letters, addressed to Mr. Flower by Latayette, 
Jefferson, Cobbett, the Abbé Gautier, Comte de 
Tasteyrie, Mad. A, O'Connor, daughter of Con- 
dorcet, D. Macdonald, then of Harmony, Indiana 
(since Lord of the Isles and Earl of Skye), and 
other distinguished correspondents of Mr. Flower. 
The collection was inspected with general inter- 
est. The thanks of the Society were ordered to 
be returned to Mr. Flower for his valuable paper 
and donation; and the committee on publication 
were directed to consider and report upon ar- 
rangements for printing a volume of transactions, 
to include the history of Mr. Flower. Mr, Flower 
now resides in Posey county, Ind., at the vener- 
able age of 72 years, but with powers undimmed. 
His likeness was presented to the Society. 

The anticipated visit to the city of a company 
of distinguished personages from Great Britain, 
having called forth some remarks, the Society 
instructed the Secretary to cause to be presented 
to his Grace, the Duke of Newcastle, Colonial 
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Secretary of the Government of Great Britain, 
with appropriate gratulatory expressions, such 
documents, &¢., relating to this city and the 
Northwest, in their possession for such disposal, 
as may illustrate the history, resources, commerce, 
&e., of this region. 

The Secretary reported the completion, by 
Prof, H. A. Ford, of a valuable history of Putnam 
and Marshal counties; and arrangements for the 
preparation of a history of Hancock county, with 
sketches of the Mormon settlement, tronbles and 
expulsion ; also of the Icarians, their successors, 
under the late M. Cabet. A paper is also prom- 
ised, from a competent source, to embrace 


sketches of Rapp’s community, at Harmony, and 
of Owen's, which succeeded it. 

After adoption of arrangements for the annual 
meeting in November, the meeting adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


N. E. Hisrorio Gengaroaioar Sociery.—Bos- 
ton, Wednesday, Oct. 3d.—The regular monthly 
meeting of this Society was held at their room, 
No. 13 Bromfield-street, the President, Almon 
D. Hodges, Esq., in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. Trask, reported that 47 
bound volumes, 456 pamphlets, 9 manuscript ser- 
mons, one box of newspapers, and 34 loose news- 
papers had been presented to the Library during 
the last month. 

Mr. Bradlee, the Recording Secretary, offered 
the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, 1st—That the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society pass a vote of thanks to the 
Wisconsin Historical Society for their liberal and 
valuable donation of books and manuscripts. 

2d—To the Pennsylvanian Historical-Society 
for their kind and generous donation of books 
and manuscripts. 

38d—To R. Manning Chipman, Esq., for his 
delicate and generous dedication of a book entitled 
the “ History of Harwinton,” to the name and 
fame of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society. 

On motion of Mr. Trask, a vote of thanks was 
also passed to F. W. Loring, Esq., of Boston, for 
donations of pamphlets at different times, amount- 
ing to 570 in number. 

The Historiographer, Dr. Palmer, read a bio- 
graphical notice of Hon. Ansel Phelps, Jr., a corre- 
sponding member of this Society, who died in 
Springfield, Mass., on the 2d of June last, aged 44 
years. 

A highly interesting paper, entitled ‘Some 
Fragments of History of the American Revolu- 
tion,” was read by Samuel ©. Perkins, Esq., of 
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Philadelphia, which was listened to with great 
attention. He also read several letters written 
by Revolutionary officers, and at the close of his 
paper he presented the original letters, which 
were in the original autographs of the writers, to 
the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Kidder, the thanks of the 
Society were voted to Mr. Perkins, for his inter- 
esting paper, and also for the donation of the 
original I-tters. 

After the transaction of some private business 
the meeting was dissolved. 

The word “ Medical” in the report of this So- 
ciety’s meeting, on p. 272, at the bottom of col. 
1, should be ** Medal.” 


Boston Numismatic Soortry.—Boston, Fri- 
day, Oct. 5th, 1860.—The monthly meeting was 
held at the rooms of the Historic-Genealogical 
Society, J. Colburn, Vice-President, presiding. 
Henry Davenport, Esq., acting as Secretary pro. 
tem. After the reading of the records, propos- 
ing of new members, and the transacting of some 
minor business, Mr. Colburn announced a dona- 
tion from J. K. Curtis, Esq., of New York, of 
a set of five medalets, in various metals, of the 
veteran numismatist and antiquarian, John Allan, 
Esq., of New York. The thanks of the Society 
were voted to Mr. Ourtis for his donation. 

Mr. Davenport exhibited several medals of 
Washington ; and a small brass effigy of Lord 
Baltimore, the founder of Maryland, whose coins 
are now the most difficult to obtain of all our 
Colonial series. 


Adjourned to Friday, Nov. 2. 


NEW YORK. 

New Yorx Hisroricat Soorrry.—New York, 
Oct, 2.—The Historical Society held its first 
meeting for this season at its room. A large 
audience of ladies and gentlemen were in attend- 
ance. : 

Hon. Luther Bradish, the President of the So- 
ciety, occupied the chair. 

After some routine business, the Librarian, Mr. 
Moore, mentioned, among the donations that he 
had received to the collection of the Society, a 
bust of Bishop Brownell, presented by Gordon 
W. Burnham. It is a cast from the original by 
Ives, and is well executed. He also mentioned 
that he had received through H. B. Dawson, Esq., 
from Mr. L. M. Scott, of Philadelphia, grandson 
of John Morin Scott, the distinguished Son of 
Liberty, of New York, his grandfather’s minutes 
of the trial of Wm. Prendergast, at Poughkeepsie, 
important as being the first of the anti-rent trials 
which occurred in this State. 
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The Rev. Dr. Osgood, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, read the following resolutions from the 
executive cominittee: 

Resolved, That the members of the New York 
Historical Association record with satisfaction 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to this country, 
and the evident disposition of our people to give 
a welcome as wide, cordial, and expressive as his 
movements and convenience allow. 

Resolved, That we regard the fact of his visit, 
and the manner of his reception as having im- 
pressive and instructive associations with the origin 
and progress of our nation, especially in its relations 
with England; and we are glad to note this event 
as pre-eminent among the many cheering signs 
of the growth of personal kindness, liberal policy, 
and humane principles, between the people and 
the governments of Europe and America. 

Mr. Osgood accompanied the resolutions with 
a few pertinent remarks, after which they were 
adopted. 

The election of members being the next busi- 
ness in order, Mr. James W. Gerard rose and 
offered a resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That Mr. James Lee be elected an 
honorary member of this Society, as an acknow]l- 
elgment of his great and successful exertions, in 
causing to be erected on Union Square the eques- 
trian statue of Washington,—an impressive histor- 
ical association, and a successful effort of art in 
our country; and that the Society now proceed 
to the election, without reference to the execu- 
tive committee. 

Mr. Gerard accompanied his resolution with 
appropriate remarks, explaining his motive in 
offering this resolution. He said that Mr. Lee 
had been to great trouble, and had used exceed- 
ing exertions to accomplish this noble work for 
our city, and had received hardly any acknowl- 
edgment for his generous and successful efforts. 
Mr. Gerard said that this was the first time that 
he had opened his lips to this Society, and he had 
never made or seconded a motion here. He had 
been a splendid listener. He had been here often ; 
he had heard the productions of other gentlemen, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but he had never said 
aword. But, the other day he was passing by 
that statue, and he raised his hand and swore 
that at the first meeting in October he would 
come here and break his silence and open his 
lips; and see if there was spirit enough in the 
merchants of New York to acknowledge the 
merits of their member in beautifying the city 
with this splendid work of art. 

The usual reference to the executive committee 
having been dispensed with, Mr. Gerard’s resolution 
was put to the meeting, and unanimously carried. 

An original, interesting, and elaborate paper, 
on “The History of the Act vacating Governor 
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Fletcher's Extravagant Grants,” by E. B. O’Oal- 
laghan, Esq., of Albany, was, in the unavoidable 
absence of the author, read by the Librarian, 
Mr. Moore. 

It showed the careless and unwise policy pur- 
sued by the English government with regard to 
the grants of land, which contrasted strongly 
with the simple and rational plan of the French. 
The grants made by Fletcher were chiefly those to 
Dominie Dellius, one to Captain Evans, and one 
to Bayard, and one to the Dutch Church. Earl 
Bellamont had these repealed by the Assembly, 
atter fashioning the Council to his liking, in 1698; 
but the king never approved the act, and it was 
repealed under Carnbury. Yet, even after this, 
a third act finally set them aside. 

At the conclusion of the reading, Mr. Erastus 
©, Benedict moved a vote of thanks to the author 
of the paper. 

Dr. John W. Francis, in seconding the motion, 
indulged in an earnest speech in commendation 
of the laborious historical research of Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan, and of the great service he has rendered 
this Society. The motion was adopted. 

A letter was read from Mr. Giovanni G, Thomp- 
son, presenting a bust portrait of Charles Fenno 
Hoffinan, 

Mr. George Folsom moved a vote of thanks, 
and spoke of a portrait of Sebastian Cabot, for- 
merly presented by Mr. Thompson, which is now 
the more valuable, as the original from which it 
was copied has perished. 

Mr. Chas. P. Kirkland, presented, on behalf 
of Mr. James 8. Foster, a deed, signed in 1790, 
by George Washington, President of the United 
States; George Clinton, then Governor of New 
York, and proved before Chancellor Kent, then a 
Master in Chancery, Col. David Humphreys, and 
Tobias Lear, being the subscribing witnesses, 

Dr. Samuel Osgood offered a few remarks on 
the interest which this gift proved to be existing 
between the agricultural and the literary institu- 
tions of the country. By unanimous vote of the 
meeting, Mr. Foster was then made a correspond- 
ing lite-imember of the Society. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Rocuester Historioat Soorry.—Rochester, 
May-Aug., 1860.—An informal meeting was held, 
pursuant to a call which had been in previous 
circulation, fur the purpose of taking steps pre- 
paratory to the formation of an Historical 
Society. 

Mr. L. H. Morgan, of Rochester, was called to 
the chair, and Mr. J. M. Hatch was appointed 
Secretary. After a due interchange of feelings 
and purposes, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
J. M. Hatch, E. Peshine Smith, Geo. G. Munger, 
L. Farrar, and G. F. Danforth, was appointed to 
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report, at a meeting to be held on the last Thurs- 
day evening of June, a draft of a Constitution. 

On the evening of the last Thursday of June, 
the Society met and adopted the report of the 
committee on a Constitution, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the current year: 

President—Lewis H. Morgan. 1s¢ Vice-Pres.— 
Lysander Farrar. 2d do.—Henry O'Reilly. Re- 
cording Secretary--J. M. Hatch. Corresponding 
do.—Geo, G. Munger. Treasurer—George F. 
Danforth. Custodian—J. M. Hatch. Messenger— 
E. W. Carr. 

The Society alse elected a large number of 
members, 

A communication was received from H. O’Reil- 
ly, Esq., in regard to a donation of his collection 
of historical matter. 

Mr. J. M. Hatch read an historical account of 
the New York Historical Society. 

On the evening of the last Thursday of July, 
the Society held its second meeting. 

The President announced the Standing Com- 
mittees for the year, as follows: 

On Memberships—Geo. G. Munger, L. Farrar, 
and G. 8. Riley. 

On Communications—H. Humphrey, E. Pe- 
shine Smith, Rev. Geo. N. Cheney. 

On Expenditures—J. A. Eastman, E. A. Hop- 
kins, 8S. H. Terry. 

On Publications— J, W. Dwinelle, H. O'Reilly, 
C. Huson, Jr. 

On Library—F. L. Durand, W. 8. Bishop, G. 
F, Danforth. 

On Collections—J. M. Hatch, J. H. Martindale, 
J. ©. Cochrane. 

Mr. Hatch presented a variety of papers of an 
interesting nature; among which was a monthly 
budget of extracts, from the publie newspapers 
for the month, of a scientific, historical, and news 
nature, which upon motion, was adopted as a 
permanent feature of this Society. 

The President presented a letter from Surgeon 
William J. Sloan, U. S. Army, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Histerical Society of New Mex- 
ico, at Santa Fé, announcing its organization. 

The Society elected several additional members. 

The Society held its third regular meeting on 
the evening of the last Thursday of August. 

M~. J. M. Hatch presented a large collection of 
interesting matter, and some donations from indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. O'Reilly read an interesting historical 
article. 

Considerable executive business was done. 


Tne Amerioan Ernnotocioat Soorty.—New 
York, Sept. 26th.—The American Ethnological 
Society on Wednesday evening held a meeting at 
the house of the Treasurer, Alex. J. Cotheal, Esq. 
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Mr. Ewbank, the second Vice-President, teok 
the chair. A collection of curiosities from Cen- 
tral America, was presented by Capt. John M, 
Dow, a corresponding member of the Society. 

Capt. Dow exhibited a gold image from the 
graves, in the form of a man holding a bird in 
each hand, and with one on his forehead. 

A copy, on paper, of a sculptured rock in Chiri- 
qui, was presented, from John F. Bateman, Exsq., 
of Panaina, with a letter stating that the rock was a 
boulder of lava, in the parish of Sau Miguel, appar- 
ently once covered with lines or figures of some 
kind. It is of irregular form, and about eight 
miles west of ‘* E] Volcan,” an extinct or inactive 
volcano, said to be 13,000 feet high. The en- 
gravings are in involved curves and appear to be 
ornamental lines. Mr. Squier said he had copied 
somewhat similar ones in other parts of Central 
America, 

Letters were read from President Woolsey, of 
Yale College, and from Mr. Figaniere, the Portu- 
guese Minister, consenting to inquire for manu- 
scripts in Indian languages in Brazil, and for Arabic 
manuscripts there and in Portugal; a letter from 
President Benson, of Liberia, expressed high ap- 
probation of a plan heretofore proposed by the 
Recording Secretary, to prepare small publica- 
tions in Arabic, with maps and illustrative prints, 
and information concerning the arts, customs, 
religion, &c., of Christian countries, and send 
them to Mohammedan tribes, and nations east of 
Liberia and elsewhere, in which learning exists, 
in order to enlighten and open correspondence 
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ing it brought to the notice of our War Depar‘t- 
ment, and of travellers in desert regions, as it 
might have saved many lives of civilized men. 

The Vey alphabet, was this evening presented 
in a new and highly interesting form. Dr. Coelle 
remarked, that although the town and school- 
houses in which reading and writing were taught, 
about twenty years since, in the Vey country, had 
been twice destroyed by fire, yet there were hopes 
that the written language would be preserved. 
We shall have the pleasure this evening of seeing 
a business letter, written in that language and 
alphabet, by a native Vey negro trader to his cor- 
respondent. The Rev. Mr. Denison, Secretary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society, has 
preserved this interesting document, and will fur- 
nish the translation received from their Mission. 
He will also acquaint the Society with its import 
and the circumstances connected with it. Hap- 
pily, every particular relating to it is known, 
from most unquestionable authority ; and friends 
of science everywhere will share our interest in 
an invention so creditable to human ingenuity. 

Mr. Squier presented the first number of his 
new and valuable publication: “Collection of 
Rare and Original Documents and Relations con- 
cerning the Discovery and Conquest of America, 
chiefly from the Spanish Archives, published in 
the original, with translations, illustrative notes, 
maps, and Biographical Sketches.” 

Mr. Squier also read an extract from the Gaceta 
de Guatemala, of August 7th, exposing the pre- 
tended travels and discoveries of one, “* Chevalier 


with them. President Benson offered to co-op- | de Pontelli,” who has lately published an account, 


erate with all his heart in the philanthropic en- 
terprise. 

A letter froma Dr. Peter Wilson, of the Seneca 
nation, and a corresponding member, stated that 
he would comply with the request made to pre- 
- & paper on certain interesting questions re- 

ting to the Iroquois or Five Nations. 

The Bolletine Annaes de Conselho do Ultramar. 
—This monthly publication of the Portuguese 
government has been received entire, during the 
recess, from No. 1 to 52, through Mr. Figaniere, 
Minister for Portugal. 

The extension of Discovery in Africa, said the 
Report of the Recording Secretary, preves the 
greater prevalence of the characteristics hereto- 
fore known in the various parts of that continent, 
such as hospitality, a desire to learn and improve, 
habits of industry, and a propensity for traffic. 
We have also some recent proofs of original:inven- 
tions of the most creditable kinds; as the process 
of drawing water from moist sand, by suction 
through a reed, where there is not sufficient to 
flow unassisted into a hole. We have before had 
this valuable invention under the notice of our 
Society, and remarked on the importance of hav- 


largely illustrated with views of scenery and 
monuments, of a vast region of ‘19,000 square 
leagues area,” which he professes to have ex- 
plored to the northward of Guatemala. As the 
whole of Central America does not comprise 
so large an area, the chevalier’s story is stamped 
at the outset with a decided mark of improb- 
ability. It now seems that this modern Mun- 
chausen was once in Guatemala, in the capacity 
of instructor in lithography, and that his pre- 
tended travels, etc., are throughout a bold im- 
posture. Yet, notwithstanding its transparency, 
it has been largely accepted in France and Eng- 
land, as also in this country, as veritable; and 
the fanciful pictures of ruins accompanying it, 
reproduced as valuable pendents to the drawings 
of Catherwood. Mr. Squier remarked that pop- 
ular credulity seemed equal to the task of swal- 
lowing any imposture in the way of alleged 
antiquities, and adverted to the pretended dis- 
covery of inscriptions, Runic, Hebrew, etc., in 
the West, as illustrative of an uncritical tendency 
in the public mind. 

The Dighton Rock was adverted to, and the 
report circulated a few weeks ago, that it had 
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been purchased for the Society of Northern An- 
tiquities, and was to be removed to Denmark. 
The rock, as reported to the Society last year, 
measures seven feet nine inches one way, and 
above nine feet the other. It rises four feet 
above ground, and sinks nobody knows how far 
below; probably being an outcrop of the granite 
rock and a piece of the workl. It would be im- 
possible to remove the inscription, without saw- 
ing off a piece along the whole face; and it is 
wholly unconnected with any thing in Europe, 
being entirely a specimen of Indian picture-writ- 
ing. Itis much to be regretted that such reports 
should be circulated. Mr. Schooloraft has pub- 
lished the interpretation of it made by an old 
Chippewa in the West, with the principles on 
which that race of red-men made their records. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Raopg Istanp Historicoat Sociery.—Provi- 
dence, Oct. 2, 1860.—The quarterly meeting of 
this Society was held this evening at the Cabinet, 
the President, Albert G. Greene, in the chair. 
The record of the last meeting was read by the 
Secretary, Henry T. Beckwith. 

Edwin M. Stone, the Librarian, announced 
various donations. 


Hon. Wm. R. Staples, author of “ Annals of 
Providence,” and several other historical works, 
then read an interesting paper, evincing much 
research, on the past and present statistics of 
Motive Power in Providence. 

The first water-mill in Providence was erected 
after the first of the first month, 1646 (March 1, 


1647), on the Moshassuck river. John Smith 
built it in pursuance of a grant from the town of 
that date. The grant is in these words on the 
records: “It was agreed that John Sith shall 
have the valley where his house stands in case he 
set up a mill, as also excepting sufticient high- 
ways.” The tradition in the family of Mr, Smith 
is, that Roger Williams, in his flight from, Salem, 
in January, 1636, went to Pontipog, now Stough- 
ton, and there spent some time, if not the whole 
of the winter, at the house of Mr. Smith. The 
spring following, Mr. Williams removed to See- 
konk, and settled and planted at what is now 
culled Manton’s Neck, near where the ** Cove 
Mills” stand. It is probable that John Smith ac- 
companied Mr, Williams to Manton’s Neck, or fol- 
lowed him soon after his removal there. He was 
one of the five who embarked with Mr, Williams 
in the canoe to commence the settlement of 
Providence in the summer of 1636. It is also 
probable that Mr. Smith did not remain with the 
others at Providence, and that he did not remove 
here till some years afterwards, [lis name is not 
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in the deed made. by Roger Williams to his, eom- 
panions in October, 1638. Nor is it affixed to 
the articles reported for the government of the 
town in July, 1640, When he was received as a 
purchaser, does not appear in the records as they 
now are. The names of two of his sons are 
affixed to a paper bearing date, January 19, 1646, 
desiring an allotment of land to them. He was 
probably here before that date. In May, 1647, 
he was one of the six deputies from the town to 
the first General Court of Commissioners under 
the charter of 1644. 

Commencing thus with the first mill in Provi- 
dence, and noticing the various movements, for 
grinding corn and manufacturing purposes, by 
means of running streams, tide-water, and wind 
and steam power, Judge Staples brought his his- 
tory of motive powers down to the month of De- 
cember, 1859, when Providence numbered ninety- 
six steain and three caloric engines, equal to 4697 
horse-power, giving motive power to 240 estab- 
lishments, and engaging in employment 8077 per- 
sons. Of these engines 44 are on the east side, 
and 52 on the west side of the river. 

The address was concluded as follows: 

“How changed is Providence since the time 
when John Smith, the miller, introduced motive 
power to lighten the labors of its inhabitants, not 
then probably exceeding two or three hundred in 
number. And the Providence of those days em- 
braced the whole county of Providence excepting 
Cumberland, while the Providence I have been 
considering, covers only about one-sixtieth of the 
same area. How great the aggregate motive 
power now employed in what was Providence. 
And how multiplied and various the uses to 
which these motive powers are applied. Smith’s 
corn-tnill has a numerous progeny, driven as well 
by steam as by water, and every branch of me- 
chanical and manufacturing industry has been 
here introduced, and has here invoked the aid 
of some motive power to facilitate and extend 
its operations. 

‘* Yet invention is not satisfied with its triumphs. 
Guided and enlightened by science, it increases in 
contidence and strength, and is still moving on- 
ward with a constantly accelerating speed in 
search of its ultimates; and its ultimates fly before 
it as the horizon before the traveller. He who 
shall attempt, some forty years hence, to sketch 
the history and statistics of motive power in this 
vicinity, will have no slight labor on his hands. 
May he have the patience of Job, and the industry 
of a Providence mechanic.” 

On motion of Amos Perry, the thanks of the 
Society were presented to Judge Staples for his 
valuable and interesting paper read this evening, 
and that a copy of the same be requested for ita 
archives. Adjourned. 





Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

Emanvuget Swepensore’s Farnuer.—It is a 
curious fact, recently brought forward in the 
New Jerusalem Magazine, “that the father of 
the celebrated Swede was from 1697 to 1735 the 
Episcopal superintendent of the Swedish mis- 
sion on the Delaware. His name, however, was 
Jesper Swedberg, his more .famous son hav- 
ing changed Swedberg to Swedenborg, when 
he was ennobled by Queen Ulrica Eleanora, in 
1719. During the period of his superintendency, 
the Rev. Jasper Swedberg published a work enti- 
tled “* America I]luminata,” 12mo, 1782 (see Har- 
vard College Catalogue, vol. ii., p. 814). Trinity 
Church, Wilmington, still possesses volume B, of 
the parish records, beginning in 1711, and ending 
in 1756, in which is bound for preservation an 
original letter from Bishop Swedberg, written 
in his own hand. It is in Swedish, on three 
pages of common foolscap sheet. The characters 
are clear and fair, and very easily read. The 
wax still adhering to the paper, shows plainly 
the impression of the seal. The letter is dated at 
Brunsbo, Sept. 7, 1711, and is signed ‘ Jesperus 
Swedberg, Bishop i Skara.’ This letter is probably 
the only piece of paper on our continent bearing 
Bishop Swedberg’s autograph. A translation of 
the letter is given in the historical article from 
which these facts are obtained. There was a 
great destitution in the Swedish colony with re- 
spect to the Bible. Ainong their earnest appeals 
to the home authorities was one to have this 
want supplied. Two separate supplies of Bibles 
reached them, about twelve years apart, sent out 
by his mediation. The first lot consisted of 
eleven copies, the second of only six or seven. A 
copy of one of the old Swedish Bibles thus sent, 
is now in the possession of F. B. Sturgis, Esq., 
of Wilmington, a lineal descendant of one of the 
early Swedish families. The correspondence with 
Bishop Swedberg discloses deep Christian friend- 
ship as existing between him and the congrega- 
tions, On the side of the bishop there is mani- 
fested a strong desire to promote their welfare, 
spiritual and temporal, a paternal care for all 
that concerns them, with a minute superintend- 
ence and direction of some of their local affairs 
and arrangements; while on the part of the con- 
gregations, the highest esteem and regard are ex- 
pressed for their bishop. There is scarcely a 
reference to him in the record in which he is not 
spoken of by them in terms of the greatest rever- 
ence and affection. Several letters from the au- 
thorities of the English church in this country 
(Church of England), addressed to Bishop Swed- 
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berg, are also recorded. He died in 1785. The 
Swedish correspondence after his death seems to 
have been carried on for several years directly 
with the Swedish crown.” 

The article in the New Jerusalem Magazine, 
and one in the Baltimore Eechange, of Aug. 29, 
do not state that he was ever in America, and 
we may infer that he never was, 


Heirs or M. pz ta Morne Capittac.—The 
following letter shows that too many acres often 
bring many tears. It would be of much interest 
to know the value, at the present time, of the 
“80,000 Acres of Land” which brought to the 
owners “the most distressing Poverty.” J. O. 

Boston, Sept., 1860. 


Sm: You have probably been informed, by 
the public Papers, that we were recommended 
by the French Government, to claim an Estate of 
one of our Ancestors (M. de Cardillac, Governor 
of Louisiana,) but you are doubtless a stranger to 
the troubles and miseries to which we have been 
reduced, 

THE General Court having granted us our 
Claims, consisting of about 80,000 acres of Land, 
in this State, we used every means in our power 
to dispose of the same; but instead of procuring 
us the advantages we expected therefrom, this 
Grant has been to us an inexhaustible source of 
trouble, which has brought us to the most dis- 
tressing Poverty. The only means left us is to 
return Home, and dispose of this Land to a num- 
ber of Settlers, who will doubtless cultivate it to 
great advantage ; but of these means, sir, we are 
even deprived, in not being able to borrow upon 
our Land, wherewith to pay our passage to 
France, unless some benevolent persons would 
advance us a small sum therefor. Descended 
from a respectable Family, we had in our Coun- 
try (the south of France) a decent and comfortable 
living, which the alluring prospect of recovering 
80,000 Acres of Land, made us sell to defray the 
expenses consequent upon travelling to the Court 
of England,—Solicitations.—Lawyers fees, &e.— 
So that our only dependence is now upon your be- 
nevolent —— We have long since expe- 
rienced the humanity of this Nation towards us; 
and still presume to solicit your generosity. The 
smallest Favour, whether as a Loan on our Lands, 
or as a Gift, will be acknowledged with the live- 
liest sense of Gratitude. We have the Honor to 
be, sir, with due Respect, 

Your most humble Servants, 
M. et Mpz De Grecoirr. 

Boston, September 26th, 1790. 


We cannot do better than give from Dr, 
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O’Callaghan’s “* New York Colonial Documents’ 
(vol. ix, p. 671), his full and explicit sketch of 
M. de Ja Mothe Cadillac, which seems more ne- 
cessary as that in the sixth volume of the “ Maine 
Historical Collections” omits much of his service. 
Our correspondent, J. O., heads his article * Lou- 
isiana,” but we omit that, as the lands were then 
part of Massachusetts. 

“Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, Lord of Boua- 
quat and Mount Desert, in Maine, was a native 
of Gascony. He held a commission of captain of 
marines, and had served in France before coming 
to Canada, Having resided some time in Acadia, 
he returned to France in 1689, and obtained, in 
1691, from Louis XIV., a grant of territory from 
which he subsequently took his titles. On com- 
ing to Canada a second time, he succeeded M. de 
Louvigny, in 1694, as commandant of Michili- 
mackinae, which post he filled till 1697. In 1701 
he was sent to lay the foundation of Fort Pon- 
chartrain, in the present city of Detroit, where 
he remained, with his lady, until 1706, when he 
left for Quebec. He returned to Detroit in the 
fall of the same year, and in 1707 marched against 
the Miamis, and reduced them to terms. In 1712 
he was appointed governor of Louisiana, and 
arrived there in the month of June of the follow- 
ing year. Being a partner with M. de Crozat, 
who had obtained a grant of the exclusive trade 


of that vast country, M. de la Mothe endeav- 
ored, though unsuccessfully, to open a commerce 


with Mexico. He subsequently visited the Illi- 
nois country, where he reported having discov- 
ered a silver mine, afterwards called the La 
Mothe mine. THe next established a post among 
the Indians of Alabama. The Natchez evincing 
hostility to the French, M. dela Mothe dispatched 
a military force against them, when the guilty 
were punished and peace was concluded. A fort 
was thereupon erected in that country, anno 1714, 
which was called Fort Rosalie, in compliment to 
Mde. de Pontchartrain; another fort was built at 
Natchitoches, to prevent the Spaniards approach- 
ing the French colony. M. de la Mothe adminis- 
tered the government of Louisiana until the 9th 
of March, 1717, when, according to Charlevoix, 
he returned to France, M. du Pratz, in his 
‘Histoire de la Louisiane’ (i., 23), says that he 
died previons to 1719. In 1691, as already 
stated, M. de la Mothe had obtained a grant 
from Louis XIV., of Mount Desert Island and of 
a large tract of land at Frenchman’s Bay, in the 
present State of Maine, whence he subsequently 
took his titles, In 1785, nearly a century after- 
wards, Madame Grégoire, his grand-dangliter, set 
up a claim to the whole of that island, and hav- 
ing proved her descent, the government ‘to culti- 
vate mutual contidence and union between the 
subjects of His Most Christian Majesty, and the 
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citizens of this State,’ naturalized this lady and 
her husband Barthélemy de Grégvire, and quit- 
claimed to them, in 1787, all the interest the 
Commonwealth had to the island, reserving only 
lots of 100 acres to actual settlers.— Williamson's 
* Maine,’ i., 79; ii., 515. 

“Thus M. de la Mothe Cadillac became identified 
with the early history of Maine, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, and the southwestern States of 
the American Republic.” 


CLost oF THE FRANKLIN-stTREET CATHEDRAL, 
Boston.—The Roman Catholic Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, in Franklin-street, is closed, and is 
soon to be demolished, another sacritice to the 
march of improvement. The last religious servi- 
ces were held there yesterday. In the forenoon 
Pontifical High Mass was celebrated by Bishop 
Fitzpatrick, the choir being aided by an excel- 
lent orchestra. In place of the usual sermon, the 
tev. James A. Healy read an Address by the 
Bishop, to the Catholies of Boston, appropriate to 
the occasion. The address reviewed the history 
of the cathedral. 

It appears that Rev, Dr. (afterwards bishop) 
Cheverus and Rev. Dr. Francis Matingnon, two 
Frenchmen who fled from their native land dur- 
ing the Frenclr Revolution, labored for the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic church in Boston. By 
their exertions the land was borght in 1798, but 
the money came in quite slowly, and the church 
was not completed until 1803. The list of contrib- 
utors, which is still preserved, includes two pres- 
idents of the United States, two of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and nearly all, 
without distinction of sect, who were then the 
prominent merchants of Boston. The church 
was consecrated, Sept. 20, 1803, by Rt. Rev. John 
Carroll, bishop of Baltimore, at that time the 
only Catholic bishop in this country. 

The church, although not nearly as large then 
as now, was quite large enough to hold all the 
Catholics in Boston and vicinity. Indeed there 
were then no others in all New England, except 
some converted Indians in Maine; and while 
there were then but two priests and a single 
church in New England, there are now one 
hundred and seventy-three of the former, and 
more than a hundred of the latter. In Novem- 
ber, 1820, the diocese of Massachusetts was 
established, and Dr. Cheverus was made a bishop, 
though he himself entertained some doubts of 
the necessity of a separate diocese from that of 
New York, because of the smallness of his flock. 
Bishop Cheverus was succeeded as pastor, in 
1823, by Very Rev. Wm. Taylor. 

In 1825 Bishop Fenwick was installed; and on 
the death of the latter, Aug. 11, 1846, he was 
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succeeded by Rt. Rev. John Fitzpatrick, the 
present bishop, who had been coadjutor bishop 
tor a few years previous. The address contained 
eloquent allusions to the emotions naturally ex- 
cited on leaving so familiar a place of worship, 
around which so many interesting associations 
cluster: and during its delivery the bishop, who 
was seated near the altar, and many of the congre- 
gation were deeply affected. 

The original cathedral was enlarged by Bishop 
Fenwick, who, in 1827, converted the basement 
into the chapel of Saint Aloysius, where the 
younger portion of the congregation assemble and 
are instructed in the catechism. Mass is also 
said and a sermon preached by the pastor. 

During the building of a new cathedral,— 
which will be erected on the site selected for a 
German church, on Tremont-street, and will bear 
the name of the old one,—the congregation will 
worship on Sundays, in the Melodeon, but will 
attend daily mass at the Purchase-street church. 
—Advertiser, 17th. 


IMPRISONMENT OF A Revorvrionary Priva- 
TEERSMAN.—Isaac G——, from whose manuscript 
memoirs the subjoined extract has been made, was 
born at Boston, Oct. 18, 1758. On the occasion 
of the Boston Massacre, he was present with 
Samuel Maverick, who was leading him along, and 
had quitted his hand for a moment only, when he 
received his death-wound. At a still later period, 
he witnessed the destruction of tea in Boston 
harbor, and on the 17th of June, 1775, stationed 
near the Charlestown ferry, he beheld the contest 
at Breed’s Hill, and the men-of-war barges, laden 
with wounded, returning from the scene of car- 
nage for fresh troops, 

The soldiers stood awaiting their turn to be 
transported to the opposite shore, either watch- 
ing their comrades mowed down like grass, or 
their blood bailed from the boats before their 
eyes like water. Their wives, or women, more- 
over, were at the ferry encouraging them, but 
apparently with little effect; for their—* D—— 
the Yankee rebels, my brave British boys, give it 
to them!” was scarce responded to. After the 
English had vacated Boston, I. G. entered the 
American army for a short time, and afterward 
served in a middle capacity on board several pri- 
vate armed vessels. He was twice a prisoner of 
war, being confined the first time in the Crown 
(Liberty-street) sugar-house, whence he escaped 
by digging under the walls, and across the street 
into the cellar of an opposite house; the circuin- 
stances attending his second captivity are given 
below. Subsequent to the war he resided some 
years at Providence, R. I., whence he removed 





to New York, where he died in the year 1829. 
The rough, serviceable hanger which he used, 
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with its black leathern sheath and belt, is still 
preserved among his descendants. 

“During the year 1782,” he says, “I entered 
at New London on board the brig New Broom, a 
vessel mounting sixteen guns, and commanded by 
one Bishop; and sailed thence on a cruise among 
the West India Islands. After being out about 
five weeks, the captain became delirious; and in 
a few days after, owing to the misconduct of the 
first lieutenant, we were captured by a British 
sloop-of-war, and carried into St. John’s, Antigua, 
where we were all put on board of a prison-ship, 
which lay in a cove on one side of the harbor, 
where the heat was so severe as to be almost in- 
supportable. We were allowed here but barely 
enough to sustain nature, and the water they 
gave us was taken out of a pond a little back of 
the town, in which the cattle and negroes com- 
mingled every sort of impurity; and which was 
rendered, on this account, and from the effect of 
the heat upon it, so nauseous that it was impos- 
sible to drink it without holding the nostrils. I 
soon found that life was to be supported but for 
a short time here, and set myself, therefore, about 
contriving some way to effect my escape from 
this floating place of misery and torment. The 
doctor came on board every morning to examine 
the sick, and three negro sextons, every night, to 
bury the dead. 

“Early one morning I swallowed tobacco 
juice, and was so sick by the time the doctor 
came, that I obtained, without difficulty, a per- 
init from him to go on shore to the hospital. I 
was soon ready to disembark; for I had been 
previously robbed of every thing except what | 
had on. After arriving at the hospital, 1 was 
conducted into a long room, where lay more than 
two hundred of the most miserable objects ima- 
ginable, covered with rags and vermin. I threw 
myself down on a bunk, and after suffering ex- 
tremely for some time from the effects of the 
tobacco, went to sleep, but was soon waked by a 
man-nurse, who told me, that there was physic 
for me, and immediately went off to another. I 
contrived, unperceived, to throw my dose out of 
the window, and was not again disturbed, except 
during the following night, when I was waked sev- 
eral times by the carrying out of the dead. The 
sickness occasioned by the tobacco having now 
ceased, it was still necessary to keep up the de- 
ception; and accordingly, the next morning, I 
feigned lameness. The doctor told me that my 
fever had settled in my legs, and said I must 
walk about the yard as much as I could. 1 was 
extremely rejoiced at this good advice, and lost 
no time in following it; hobbling off to a row of 
small buildings, which were detached from the 
hospital, where I smelt the reviving flavor of 
soup, and soon after, upon a bell’s ringing, I ex- 
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perienced the indescribable joy of partaking of a 
bowlful of it, which was served out to those of 
the sick who could eat. Further on than this, 
there was another sinall house, separate from the 
others, where I observed the nurses and cooks 
to be coming in and going out. I limped up to this 
place, and stopped in front of the house; and 
wearing a very doleful look. 1 chanced to catch 
the attention of the steward, who lived there. 
‘Come in here, you Yankee dog,’ says he, ‘I 
like the looks of you.’ | accordingly went in, 
and sat down, He inquired of my name, birth, 
&c., and we very soon became familiar. Our 
conversation was interrupted by his being called 
away, but he gave me a general invitation to call 
and see him, and I called the next day. Although, 
on this occasion, he was not as sociable as he had 
been the day before, I observed a melancholy to 
be cast over his countenance, and plainly per- 
ceived that there was something which was to 
him a source of grief. From the interest which 
he had taken in my situation, I could not but 
sympathize in his affliction, and begged him, 
therefore, to disclose to me the cause of it. ‘I can,’ 
says he, ‘have no apprehension from you, I am 
an American; my father is a refugee, and is 
now in Halifax. The pay I get here don’t half 
support me; I am, therefore, involved in debt; 
and besides all, I am the father of a child, which 
I must provide for or go to prison. I have not 
the means to do it; you perceive how untortu- 
nate my situation is, and there is no other way 
for me to avoid my difficulties, but by leaving 
the island in some way or other.’ I begged him 
to endeavor to take me with him, which he prom- 
ised to do. * There is,’ said he, ‘a friend of mine, 
Captain King, who lives in town, and if you are 
able to walk, I will lend you some clothes, and 
we will go to-morrow and see him.’ ‘ You will 
see,’ rejoined I, * whether I am able or not to walk, 
after I get out of the yard.’ 

“The next day, after he had pledged himself to 
the sentinel for my safe return, we went together 
to Captain King’s. The latter had been formerly 
a British naval officer, but from disaffection, or 
for some other reason, had left the service. To 
him the steward revealed his situation, and cast 
himself upon his generosity ; he told the steward 
to call and dine with him the next day, and 
bring with him one or two more from among the 
prisoners, who were desirous of escaping; and 
that he would hit upon a plan to assist us, 

“We accordingly went the next day, and took 
with us an Aimerican prisoner, who was employed 
as a nurse in the hospital, and who, in the habit 
of a sailor, carried the steward’s clothes. We 
received a hearty welcome, dined, and drank 
plentifully of his wine. After dinner, he asked 
me if I understood managing a boat, and knew 
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the situation of these islands? Upon my reply- 
ing in the affirmative, he bid me come up-stairs 
with him, and on entering the chamber, he told 
me to divest myself completely. ‘* What,’ asked I, 
are you going to do with me? ‘I am going,’ said 
he, ‘to metamorphose you into a British officer of 
the navy; and d n you,’ he added, ‘don’t 
flinch.’ I was accordingly furnished by him with 
a suit of his former uniform clothes (a lieutenant’s), 
and powdered inside and out. He gave me also 
a loaded pistol, and one to the steward ; and put 
into my hand a blank letter, superscribed to one 
Major Thomas, who was navy agent. ‘Go down 
the king’s wharf,’ said he, ‘ you and the steward 
walking together, and the sailor behind you, and 
there agree with one of the drogers (or packet- 
boats) to take you on board the Daphne frigate, 
which lies in St. John’s Road. When you have 
passed the fort, and he hauls his wind to stand 
for the frigate, you must, taking the letter out of 
your pocket, feign great surprise, and exclaim 
that you have neglected to deliver it to Major 
Thomas. The captain of the boat will tell you 
directly (for they all know him), that he is not 
in town, but has gone down to his estate at Five 
Islands. You must then agree with him to carry 
you there, for you must see him as the vessel 
can’t go to sea without bread. After you arrive 


abreast of Five Islands, your escape must depend 


upon yourselves. You must take possession of 
the vessel, and carry her into Montserrat, or St. 
Christophers, of both which islands the French 
are now in possession, and then you are safe.’ 
‘*We showered many blessings upon the cap- 
tain, and bidding him farewell, followed the direc- 
tions which he had given us. All, however, had 
like to have been detected; in which case we 
must have been either hung or shot. Being un- 
der the etfects of the wine, and also much elated 
with my new rigging, I made an unusual blustering 
on the wharf, where we were surrounded with 
real navy officers. Some of them observed that 
I made a d——4d noise! ‘I think so,’ said another, 
‘Who the devil is he?’ but while they were thus 
commenting, the captain of the packet-boat pushed 
off, and we got clear of them. The sloop was 
manned with five stout negroes, and a white cap- 
tain. We succeeded in obtaining possession of 
her, and arrived the next day at Montserrat, 
where we reported ourselves to the commanding 
officer, and remained a few days. From thence 
we sailed under convoy of a French armed 
schooner (a national vessel), for Guadaloupe, 
where we soon arrived, and from whence we set 
out for the United States in an American ship; 
not, however, without having previously suffered 
much from the treachery of the French captain, 
who on his arrival at Basseterre, on this island, 
the port to which we were. bound, went on shore 
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and reported us as an English prize, and had us 
conveyed by a guard of soldiers to jail. On our 
way thither the street was illuminated, and the 
soldiers, exulting, brutally pricked us with their 
bayonets. We were there confined; but on the 
next day the perfidy of the captain was brought 
to light through the exertions of a friend of the 
steward, to whom the latter contrived to make 
known his situation, and who went to the gov- 
ernor and disclosed the whole transaction, A 
court of inquiry was held—we were released, 
and the French captain committed for trial by a 
court-martial.” 


PortTicaL DesoripTion OF PHILADELPHIA IN 
1730.—From Titan’s Almanac: 


“Goddess of Numbers, who art wont to rove 
O’er the Gay Landskip, or the smiling Grove ; 
Who taught me first to sing in humble strains, 
Of murm’ring Fountains, and of flowery Plains, 
Assist me now; while I in Verse repeat 
The heavenly Beauties of thy Fav’rite Seat. 
Teach me, O Goddess, in harmonious Lays, 

To sing thy much-lov’d Pennsylvania’s Praise ; 
Thy Philadelphia's Beauties to indite, 

In Verse as tuneful as her sons can write. 

Such as from B****/’s pen are wont to flow, 

_ Or more judicious 7****r’s used to show. 

[ Stretch’d on the Bank of Delaware's rapid Stream 
Stands Philadelphia, not unknown to Fame: 
Here the tall Vessels safe at Anchor ride, 

And Europe's wealth flows in with every Tide: 
Thro’ each wide Ope the distant Prospects clear ; 
The well-built Streets are regularly fuir : 
The Plan by thee contriv’d, O Penn, the scheme, 
A Work immortal as the Founder’s Name. 
*Tis here Apollo does erect his Throne, 

| This his Purnassus, this his Helicon: 
Here solid sense does every Bosom warm, 
Here Noise and Nonsense have forgot to charm. 
Thy Seers how cautious! and how Gravely wise! 

_. Thy hopeful Youth in Emulation rise: 

. | Who (if the wishing Muse inspir’d does sing) 
| Shall Liberal Arts to such Perfection bring, 
Europe shall mourn her ancient Fame dechin’d, 
And Philadelphia be the Athens of Mankind. 
"Thy lovely Daughters unaffected shine, 

In each Perfection, every Grace divine: 

Beauty triumphant sits in every Eye, 

And Wit shines forth but check’d with Modesty ; 
Decently Grave, which shows a sober Sense, 
And cheerful too, a sign of Innocence. 

But what, O Pennsylvania, does declare 

Thy Bliss, speaks thee profusely happy; here 
Sweet Liberty her gentle influence sheds, 

And Peace her downy Wings about us spreads : 
While War and Desolation widely reigns, 

And Captive Nations groan beneath their Chains, 
While half the World implicitly obey, 

Some lawless Tyrant’s most imperious Sway, 

No threatening Trumpet warns us from afar 

Of hast’ ning Miseries or eps War; 
Fearless the Hind pursues his wonted Toil, 

And eats the Product of his grateful Soil. 

No unjust sentence we have cause to fear, 

No arbitrary Monarch rules us here. 
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Our Lives, our Properties, and all that’s ours, 

Our happy Constitution here secures, 

What Praise and Thanks, O Penn/ are due to thee! 

For this first perfect Scheme of Liberty ! 

How shall the Muse thy just Applauses sing ? 

Or in what strains due Acclamations bring !? 

Who can thy Charter read, but with surprize 

Must strait proclaim thee Generous, Just and Wise ? 

Thro’ every Page, thro’ every careful Line, 

How does the Friend, the Nursing-Father shine !” 

It is probable that Titan himself was the 
author of the above poetic effusion. The B****] 
alluded to as a poet, was doubtless Joseph Breint- 
nal, a friend of Benjamin Franklin’s. He was a 
copier of deeds for scriveners. He is represented 
as being a good-natured friendly man, very fond 
of reading poetry, and writing some that was 
considered very ingenious, The “more judicious 
T****r” referred to, was probably Jacob Taylor, 
a schoolmaster and physician. He was at one 
time surveyor-general of the province. He en- 
joyed a good reputation as an almanac-maker. 
He wrote the poetic effusions for his own alma- 
nacs. He was also the author of “ Pennsylvania,” 
7 gu published in 1728. Mr. Taylor died in 
1736. 


ADVERTISEMENT FoR Army Sopp.ies, 1776.— 
WANTED, forthe ARMY. 


(For which the Cash will be paid upon Delivery.) 
A Quantity of CLOATHING, 
To consist of the following Articles, viz: 


MEN’S homespun or other cloth Coats, brown 
or any other colour, made large and full lappelled 
with the same, or white, with or without pewter 
buttons, no linings, faced with the same as the 
ovat, 

Men’s cloth Jackets, without sleeves, and faced 
with the same. 

Men’s cloth Breeches, with-or without pewter 
| buttons. 

Leather Breeches, with covered buttons, or oth- 
erwise, 

Blankets, striped, white, brown or mixed. 

Felt Hats, made large and strong. 

Shirts, of flannel, striped or plain, or if cheap, 
| of cotton and linnen. 
| Stockings, made of yarn and all colours. 
| Men’s Leather Shoes, 
| §33° Those inclining to supply with any quan- 
| tity of the above articles, are desired to make 
| known their proposals to Samuel A. Otis, at Bos- 
|ton, Richard Godfrey Esq; at Taunton, Joseph 
Nye, Esq; at Sandwich, Samuel] Osgood, Esq; at 
| Andover, William Stickney, Esq; at Billerica, Mr. 
| Ephraim Wright at Northampton. William Drew, 
Esq; at Kingston, Capt. Benjamin Rice at Brook- 
' field, Mr. Elnathan Cartis at Stockbridge, Thomas 
Cook, and Shubael Cottle, Esq; at Martha’s Vine- 
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Yard, Mr. Lemuel Williams, at Dartmouth, Na- 
than Brown, Esq; of Watertown or to any or all 
of them, being a Committee of Court for buying 
of Cloathing. 





Rations OF tHE ContinENTAL Army.— The 
following are the rations of provisions allowed by 
the Continental Congress unto each soldier, viz. : 
—1 lb. fresh beef, or ? lb. pork, or 1 salt fish per 
day. 
peas or beans per week, or vegetables equivalent 
@ 5s. sterling per bushel for peas or beans. One 
pint of milk per man per day, when to be had. 
4 pint rice, or one pint Indian meal, per man per 
week, 
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was that recently upon the corner of Centre and 
Duane streets, New York. 

The first successful experiment of burning an- 
thracite coal in an open grate, was made by 
Jesse Fell, of Pennsylvania, Feb. 11, 1808. 

The first Methodist Conference in America, was 
held at Philadelphia, in 1773. It consisted of ten 
preachers, 

The first Annual Conference of the Methodists 
in New England, was held in Lynn, Mass., by 
Bishop Asbury, August 1, 1792, the precursor of 
& great number on the same spot. 

The first locomotives in the United States, says 
the “Journal of the Franklin Institute,” were 


One quart of spruce beer per man per| brought over from England by Horatio Allen, of 


day ; or, nine gallons of molasses per company of| New York, in the fall of 1829 or the spring of 


one hundred men per week. 8 lbs. candles to a 
hundred men per week, for guards, 24 lbs. soft 
soap, or 8 lbs. of hard soap for one hundred men, 
per week. One ration of salt, one ditto fresh, 
and two ditto of bread to be delivered on Monday 
morning; Wednesday morning, the same; Friday 
morning, the same, and one ditto salt fish. All 
weekly allowance delivered on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Where the number of regiments are too 
many to be served the same day, then the num- 
ber to be equally divided; and one part serve on 
Monday morning; the other part on Tuesday 
morning, and so through the week. 

“N. B. Two gallons of vinegar per hundred 
men per week, six ounces butter per man per 
week,” H.W. B. 





First Tunas (vol. iii., p. 150).—The follow- | 


ing additional list of * First Things,” may per- 
haps be worth preserving in the H. Jf. 
items are selected from the Boston Transcript : 

The Declaration of Independence, with its 
“ glittering generalities,” was the first National 


State paper in which the words “ United States | 


of America” were used as the style and title of 
the nation. 

The first schooner ever launched in this coun- 
try, is said to have been built at Cape Ann, in 
1714. 

The first lime made in New England, was 
burned in Newbury, Mass., by James Moyes. 

The first cotton factory in the United States 
was established at Beverly, Mass., in 1787. It 
continued in operation until 1805, and then stop- 
ped, 60 per cent. of the capital having been sunk 
in the enterprise. 

In vol. ii. (p. 149), of the H. MM, it is stated 
that the “ first cotton yarn ever made in the Uni- 
ted States,” was spun at Huntsville, Ala, And 
in the “American Almanac,” for 1837, it is said 
the first cotton factory in the U. 8. was erected 
in Rhode Island, in 1789. 

The first cast-iron editice erected in America, 
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1830; and one of them was set upon the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad, at Carbondale, Pa. ; 
but being found too heavy for the track, its use 
was abandoned. The first-locomotive constructed 
in this country was bpilt at the West Point 
| Foundry, at New York, in 1830, for the South 
| Carolina Railroad, and named the Phenix; a 
second engine was built the same year, by the 
|same establishment and for the same road, and 
|named the West Point. In the spring of 1831, a 
| third engine was built by the same establishment, 
for the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, from Al- 
bany to Schenectady, and called De Witt Clinton ; 
| this was the first locomotive run in the State of 
New York. This engine was put on the road by 
| David Matthews, who now resides in this city, 
|and has been connected with railroads since that 
time. The first Stephenson locomotive ever im- 
ported into this country, was the Robert Fulton. 
This engine’was brought out in the summer of 
1831, for the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad; it 
was subsequently rebuilt, and named the John 
| Bull. J.G. 


Pirtssuren. 








| 

Interestinae Letrer FroM Tuomas CusHine 
|to Joun Hanooox.— 

Warrrtown, May 3, 1776. 

To tue Hon. Presipent or Coneress.: The 
General Court of this colony has appointed a 
committee, whereof I have the honor to be chair- 
man, to give you the following interesting intelli- 
gence. Oapt. John Lee, a gentleman who may be 
depended upon, arrived at Newberry, the second 
inst., in twenty-nine days from Bilboa, and gives 
information that on the 15th of April, he fell in 
with a brig from Plymouth, bound to Newfound- 
land, the master of which informed him that 
three days before, he parted with a fleet of sixty 
sail of transports under the Lord Howe, having 
on board twelve thousand Hessians bound to 
Boston, together with twenty-seven commission- 
ers; that Gen. Burgoyne with four thousand 
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Hanoverians sailed, or was to sail about the same 
time for Quebec. Lee says he read the English 
papers on board the brig; by which it appears that 
the Parliament had voted to pay foreign troops, 
and that the king of Prussia’s demand on Brit- 
ain was complied with; that the people of Eng- 
land were very desirous of a settlement; and 
that the commissioners were to use their utmost 
endeavors to effect it, which if they failed in, the 
forces were to lay waste the whole country, if 
they could. Mr. Guardequier, of Bilboa, by his let- 
ter dated 27th March last, writes to Isaac Smith, 
Esq., by Capt. Lee, in these words: “ No further 
news from England but that 17,800 German 
troops were going to Boston and Quebec, some 
of which were embarking abont three weeks ago.” 
This intelligence appears to the General Assem- 
bly of this Colony too important to the whole 
Continent not to be forwarded to you by express. 
Where those troops will endeavor to begin their 
ravages is uncertain; but as the British arms 
were brought into disgrace by Gen. Howe's being 
compelled to abandon this Colony, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that they will endeavor to regain 
their honor ia the place where they lost it. And 
we should be guilty of injustice, as well to the 
other United Colonies as to this, if we should not 
inform your Honors that this Colony is by no 
means in a good state ef defence, a great number 
of our arms being carried away in the Coutinen- 
tal army and-to Canada, and our powder which 
we supplied the army with, being eight tons at 
the least, not being replaced, whereupon we can- 
not have that dependence upon our militia which 
we otherwise should have, and the detachment of 
Continental forces under Gen. Ward’s command 
being, as we apprehend, insufficient to repel a 
heavy attack, there being but five regiments, and 
they net half full. We are by no means solicitous 
about the particular interest of this Colony; nor 
do we wish ourselves to be excused from being 
the more immediate objects of their relentless 
rage, but for the sake of the public cause we wish 
ourselves in a situation fit to receive them with 
that spirit which they have been taught to expect 
in men fighting for the freedom of America. 
Tuomas Ousnine. | 


Massaore at Paotr.—The following account, 
of this affair is given in the Historical Record of 
the 52d Regiment, as an extract from General 
Hunter’s Diary. 

*“ As soon as it was dark, the whole battalion 
got under arms. Major-general Grey then came 
up to the battalion, and told Major Maitland, who 
commanded, that the battalion was going on a 
night expedition to try and surprise a camp, and 
that if any men were loaded, they must immedi- 
ately draw their pieces. The major said the 
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whole of the battalion was always loaded; and 
that if he would only allow them to remain so, 
he (the major) would be answerable that they 
did not fire a shot. The general then said if he 
could place that dependence on the battalion, 
they should remain loaded, but firing might be 
attended with very serious consequences. We 
remained loaded, and marched at eight in the 
evening to surprise General Wayne’s camp. We 
did not meet a patrol or vidette of the enemy till 
within a mile or two of the camp, where our ad- 
vanced guard was challenged by two videttes. 
They challenged twice, fired, and galloped off at 
full speed. A little further on there was a black- 
smith’s forge; a party was immediately sent to 
bring the blacksmith, and he informed us that 
the picket was only a few hundred yards up the 
road. He was ordered to conduct us to the 
camp; and we had not marched a quarter of a 
mile when the picket challenged, fired a volley, 
and retreated. General Grey then came to the 
head of the battalion, and cried out—t Dash on, 
light infantry!’ and without saying a word the 
whole battalion dashed into the wood, and guided 
by the straggling fire of the picket, that was fol- 
lowed close up, we entered the camp, and gave 
such a cheer as made the wood echo. The ene- 
iy were completely surprised, some with arms, 
others without, running in all directions in the 
greatest confusion, The light infantry bayoneted 
every nan they came up with. The camp was 
immediately set on fire, and this, and the cries of 
the wounded, formed altogether one of the most 
dreadful scenes I ever beheld. Every man that 
tired was instantly put to death. Oaptain Wolfe 
was killed, and I received a shot in my right 
hand, soon after: we entered the camp. I saw 
the fellow present at me, and was running up to 
him when he tired. He was immediately killed. 
The enemy were pursued fur two miles. I kept 
up till [ grew faint from loss of blood, aud was 
obliged to sit down. Wayne’s brigade was to 
have marched at one in the morning to attack 
our battalion while crossing the Schuylkill river, 
and we surprised them at twelve. Four hun- 
dred and sixty of the enemy were counted the 
next morning lying dead, and not one shot was 
fired by us,—all was done with the bayonet. 
We had only twenty killed and wounded.” 

The following extract, from the same diary, will 
not be without interest in connection with the 
massacre : 

“ While the greater part of eur army was em- 
ployed at Mud Island, General Washington, avail- 
ing himself of that circumstance, attacked our 
battalion at -Biggenstown with his whole army. 
The first that General Howe knew of Washing- 
ton’s marching against us, was by his attacking 
us at daybreak, General Wayne commande | 
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the advance, and fully expected to be revenged 
for the surprise we had given him, When the 
first shots were fired at our pickets, so much had 
we all Wayne’s affair in remembrance, that the 
battalion was out and under arms in a minute. 
At this time the day had just broke; but it was 
a very foggy morning, and so dark we could not 
see a hundred yards before us. Just as the bat- 
talion had formed, the pickets came in and said 
the enemy were advancing in force. They had 
hardly joined the battalion, when we heard a 
loud ery of ‘Have at the bloodhounds; revenge 
Wayne’s affair!’ and they iinmediately fired a 
volley ; we gave them one in return, cheered, and 
charged. As it was near the end of the campaign, 
it was very weak; it did not consist of more 
than three hundred men, and we had no support 
nearer than Germantown, a mile in our rear. On 
our charging they gave way on all sides, but 
again and again renewed the attack with fresh 
troops and greater force. We charged them 
twice, till the battalion was so reduced, by killed 
and wounded, that the bugle was sounded to re- 
treat; indeed had we not retreated at the very 
time we did, we should all have been taken or 
killed, as two columns of the enemy had nearly 
got round our flank, But this was the first time 
we had retreated from the Americans, and it was 
with great difficulty we could get our men to 
obey our orders, 

“The enemy were kept so long in check that 
the two brigades had advanced to the entrance 
of Biggenstown, when they met our battalion 
retreating. By this time General Howe had 
come up, and seeing the battalion retreating, all 
broken, he got into a passion and exclaimed— 
‘For shame, light infantry! I never saw you re- 
treat before; form! form! it’s only a scouting 
party. Ilowever, he was soun convinced it was 
more than a scouting party, as the heads of the 
enemy’s columus soon appeared, One coming 
through Biggenstown, with three pieces of can- 
non in their front, immediately fired with grape 
at the crowd that was standing with General 
Howe under a large chestnut-tree. I think | 
never saw people enjoy a discharge of grape be- 
fore; but we really all felt pleased to see the ene- 
my make such an appearance, and to hear the 
grape rattle about the commander-in-chiet’s ears, 
after he had accused the battalion of having run 
away from a scouting party. He rode off imine- 
diately, full speed, and we joined the two brigades 
that were now formed a little way in our rear; 
but it was not possible for them to make any 
stand against Washington’s whole army, and they 
all retreated to Germantown, except Col. Mus- 
grove, who, with the 40th Regiment, nobly de- 
fended Howe’s house till we were reinforced 
from Philadelphia.” 





QUERIES. 


Frexcu Grants oN OnonpaGa Lake. DENon- 
VILLE.—(O'Oallaghan’s ** Col. Doc. N. Y.” vol. 
ix., p. 805), says that De Lauson, in 1656, when 
the French had a fort and mission at Lake Gan- 
entaa (Onondaga), made grants of land ** whereof 
the Actes are proof.” Have these grants, or a 
list of them ever been published ? 


Beauvuarnois.—Can any of your readers tell 
whether Napoleon IIL, is, through his mother, 
Hortense Beauharnois, descended from the mar- 
quis of that name, who was governor of Canada? 
If so, he is a descendant of Louis XIV., in the 
illegitimate line. 


Joun Nrxon.—Was there more than one officer 
in the Continental army of this name? 1 ain 
inclined to think that there are two different per- 
sons, who have been frequently confounded. H. 


DesoriPTION OF THE GENESEE Country.—I 
wish to ascertain the author of a work with this 
title: 

* Description | of the | Genesee Country, | its 
rapidly progressive | population and improve- 
ments: | in a series of letters | from a gentleman 
to his friend. | Albany: | Printed by Loring, An- 
drews & Co. | 1798.” 

It is a small 4to of 37 pp., with two maps, The 
sume year it was reprinted at New York, in 8vo. 

[The second edition of this tract is reprinted in 
the “* Documentary History of New York,” vol. ii., 
p. 657., and on p. 678 it is ascribed, on the au- 
thority of Hon, John Greig, to Captain Charles 
Williamson, agent of Sir Win. Pultney and Gov- 
ernor Hornby. He was here from 1792 to 1802, 
and died of yellow fever in 1807. See also vol. 
iii., p. 723. Here a plate is mentioned besides 
the two maps.] 


P. Leopotp pg Nicorint.—The bell of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, Boston, recently taken 
down, has this inscription : 

Avpire Popott Vocem Domint GrLorIAMQvVE 
Deo Ac B. M. Vireinr, SS. Rosaru 
Piz Dare. 

P. Leopotpus De Niccouinis .... Erusque 
Uxor Pra Devorionis Causa Ags, 

Hoo Feorrunt, A. D. 
M.DOC.IIC. +f 

Was this gentleman a resident of Boston at the 
time? 


Was Tuomas Cuirrincn tuk Recipient oF 
Scorr’s “‘ParoeL oF Curtosities?”—Dr. Pal- 
frey, in his recently published volume of New 
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England history (vol. ii., pp. 564, 568), ‘ ven- 
tures” a “conjecture” as to the identity of the 
“potent gentleman,”--whose interest had been 
secured by a “ parcel of curiosities to the value of 
£60” (vide Arnold’s R. L., vol. i., p. 383), of the 
Atherton Company,—with Thomas Chiffinch, 
Keeper of the Jewels, and of the King’s Closet, to 
Charles II. This “conjecture” seems to be con- 
firmed by a letter from John Evelyn to “Tho. 
Chiffing, Esq., Page of the back stairs to his Maj- 
esty, and Keeper of his closet,—” as found in the 
“Diary and Correspondence” of Evelyn (8°, 
Lond., 1854, vol. iii. pp. 1385, 186). This letter, 
a part of which we transcribe, at least proves 
that a “ parcel of curiosities” would have been an 
acceptable gift to Chiffinch, and not an unlikely 
means of influencing the royal favor. 

“Tn answer to the laudable design of his Maj- 
esty for fit repositories of those precious Treasures 
and Curiosities committed to your charge, I con- 
ceive you may completely marshal them in a Cat- 
alogue (as there set forth). This were in truth a 
noble way to preserve his treasure entire so as 
upon occasion to permit a sight of it to great 
princes and curious strangers; for it is great 
pity it should not be made as famous as the Cab- 
inet of the Duke of Florence and other foreign 
princes, which are only celebrated by being uni- 
versally known, and not because his Majesty’s 
collection is not altogether as worthy, his Majesty 
being likewise himself so exquisite a judge, as well 
as possessor, of so many rare things as might 
render not only Whitehall, but the whole nation 
famous for it abroad,” mw. ©. 

Nasava, N. H. 


TerriBLe Tracroration.—By whom was this 
satire written, and against whom was it directed ? 


[It was written by Thomas G, Fessenden, long 
editor of the New England Farmer, under the 
name of Christopher Caustic, and was directed 
against a quack instrument called the “ Tractors,” 
invented by Dr. Elisha Perkins, an American 
physician, who introduced it successfully in Eng- 
land; but trying to cure yellow fever with it in 
New York, died of the disease himself. ] 


REPLIES. 


A Derat. oF some Particutar Services 
(vol. iv., p. 816).—“A Detail of some Particular 
Services performed in America during the years 
1776, 1777, 1778 and 1779, by Commodore Sir 
George Colliers, Commander-in-chief on the Amer- 
ican Station; compiled from Journals and Origi- 
nal Papers, by G. 8. Rainier,” is to be found in 
the “ Naval Chronicle,” vol. xxxii., p. 267. 

H. B.D. 
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Rosert Srozo (vol. iv., p. 247).—Irvine’s 
Wasuineton.—The error which occurred in the 
first edition of Mr. Irving’s work, in regard to 
Major Stobo, was promptly corrected in the 
stereotype plates then in use; but in a duplicate 
set, subseyuently used, the printer neglected to 
make the correction, until another impression 
had been worked off. For this oversight of the 
printer, the author was not responsible. If he 
had been aware of it he would have been much 
annoyed; for in this work he was more than 
usually particular in regard to accuracy and im- 
partiality. G. F. F. 


Obituary. 


Diep at Burlington, New Jersey, September 
6th, Josuvua Snaw, the celebrated landscape 
painter, who for more than thirty years was 
a resident of Philadelphia, and during that time 
contributed largely by his superior skill and lib- 
eral and elevated views toward the advancement 
of art. 

Mr. Shaw was born at Bollingbrook, Lincoln- 
shire, England, in 1776. On reaching manhood, 
he commenced business as a sign painter, mar- 
ried, and settled at Manchester. He emigrated 
to the United States in 1817, bringing with him 
the great picture of “ Christ Healing the Sick,” 
which was painted by Benjamin West, and 
presented by the latter to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Shaw made an improvement in the con- 
struction of the percussion Jock and cap, and also 
a wafer and primer for cannon, The United 
States Government tested these inventions, and 
used them in the construction of arms and artil- 
lery for the army and navy. 


Ar Philadelphia, Sept. 11, A. G. Coxtor, 
Esq. Mr. OC. was born in France, in 1796. He 
emigrated to the United States and settled in 
Philadelphia. Professor Collot compiled an Eng- 
lish and French dictionary, and was the author 
of “ Colloguial Phrases,” ‘“‘ Complete Study of the 
French,” and other works. 


Tue Philadelphia Zvening Bulletin, of the 4th 
Oct., announces the death of the venerable painter, 
REMBRANDT PEAtgE, at his residence in that city, 
yesterday morning. On Tuesday evening last, 
Mr. Peale had symptoms of indisposition, which 
continued during the day before yesterday. No 
alarm was felt, however, till late Wednesday night, 
when it became evident that his end was near. 
He grew worse rapidly and died at half-past six 
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o’clock, retaining his senses to the last. His dis- 
ease was (dropsy of the heart, 

Mr. Peale was born on the birthday of Wash- 
ington, the 22d of February, 1778. Within a 
year he had painted a fine portrait of his friend, 
the venerable artist, Thomas Sully. Mr. Peale 
was the son of Charles Wilson Peale, himself a 
distinguished painter, a pupil of West, the founder 
of the Philadelphia Museum. Young Peale’s birth 
took place while his father was in Washington’s 
camp at Valley Forge. 

Alter the war of the Revolution, and while 
Washington was a resident of Philadelphia, 
Charles Wilson Peale painted several portraits 
of him. Rembrandt used to pass much of his 
time in the studio, and in 1786, when the best of 
the portraits was painted, he stood at the back of 
his father’s chair watching the operation. In 
1795, when he was but seventeen years of age, he 


had himself become a good painter, and Washing- | 


ton then honored him with three sittings of three 
hours each, The young artist, who was naturally 
timid and nervous in such a presence and at such 
a work, got his father to commence a portrait at 
the same time, and to keep the general in conver- 
sation while the work went on. 
Washington’s head, then painted by Rembrandt 
Peale, was long kept by him, and it served as the 
basis of the great portrait of him which he after- 
wards painted, 

The long life of Rembrandt Peale has not been 
marked by many stirring events. Art, letters, 
and genial society occupied his time, and it passed 
on serenely and happily, amid loving kindred and 
friends. His early association with Washington 
made him always a devoted lover of his character, 
and during the latter part of his life he gave much 
attention to the study of the various authentic 
portraits of him that exist. The results of this 
study have been given to the public in the shape 
of a lecture. 

In 1839 he published a small volume called the 
“ Portfolio of an Artist,” consisting of brief selec- 
tions from the writings of eminent authors, chiefly 
referring to esthetics, with several poems from 
his own pen. 

Mr. Peale was twice married. 
widow and numerous descendants. 


He leaves a 


WittiaM ALLEN, one of the oldest citizens of 
Hartford, Md., and who had been postmaster 
there for thirty years, died on the 22d Aug. He 
was a native of Ireland, and being Recording 
Secretary of the United Irishmen in the troubles 
of 1798, was condemned to be executed with 
Croghan, Harvey and Waddie, other members 
of the organization. The Baltimore American 
says: 

% Croghan, Harvey, and Waddie, ended their 
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lives upon a scaffold, while the deceased, through 
the interposition of a servant girl engaged at the 
prison, managed to escape. She showed him the 
way to a sewer, through which he crawled, 
reached the seashore, and embarking in the first 
ship for America, was soon safely landed in the 
United States. On the occasion of the trial, the 
principal evidence was the record of a resolution 
in the handwriting of the deceased. It was 
adopted by the United Irishmen, and read as fol- 
lows: ‘And we will let the government of Eng- 

land know that no palliation whatsoever will 

serve to keep alive the present morbid system of 
representation.’ All the parties named were men 
of considerable fortune, all of which was confis- 

cated by the British Government. The estate of 
Mr. Croghan alone yielded over two millions of 
dollars. Mr. Allen, shortly after reaching here, 

settled in Hartford county, and was naturalized 

by Judge William Paca, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Mr. Paca holding a 
special session of the court for that purpose. He 
was formally introduced to Gen, Washington, 

and corresponded with him; and also numbered ° 
among his friends, Andrew Jackson and Charles 

Carroll of Carrollton, For thirty years in suc- 

cession he held the oftice of postmaster, personal 

relations influencing the presidents to retain 

him.” 


Derarren this life, at his residence at St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, on the 29th day of August, after 
a long illness, ANroinr Ropipovux, in the 66th 
year of his age. Mr. Robidoux was born in the 
city of St. Louis, in the year 1794. He was one 
of the brothers of Mr. Joseph Robidoux, founder 
of the city of St. Joseph. He was possessed of a 
sprightly intellect and a spirit of adventure. 
When not more than twenty-two years of age, he 
accompanied Gen. Atkinson to the then very wild 
and distant region of the Yellow Stone. At the 
age of twenty-eight, he went to Mexico, and lived 
there fifteen years, He then married a very 
interesting Mexican lady, who returned with him 
to the States. For many years he traded exten- 
sively with the Navajoes and Apaches. In 1840 
he went to St. Joseph with his family, and has 
resided there ever since. In 1845 he went out 
to the mountains on a trading expedition, and 
was caught by the most terrible storms, which 
caused the death of one or two hundred of his 
horses, and stopped his progress. His brother 
Joseph, the respectable founder of St. Joseph, 
sent him relief, and had him brought in, or he 
would have perished. He was found in a most 
deplorable condition and saved. Iu 1846 he 
accompanied Gen. Kearney, as interpreter and 
guide, to Mexico. In a battle with the Mexicans 
he was lanced severely in three places, but he 
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survived his wounds, and returned to St. Jo8eph 
in 1849. Soon after that he went to California, 
and remained until 1854. In 1855 he removed 
to New Mexico with his family, and in 1856 he 
went to Washington and remained there a year, 
arranging some business with the government. 
He then returned to St. Joseph. 


Joun Sxkenanpoan O’BureEn, died at the Al- 
bany County Hospital on the 20th Aug. His 
father, John O’Brien, was an Irishman of means. 
He emigrated to this country in 1745, and soon 
atter married a squaw of the Stockbridge tribe of 
Indians. John was born in 1751, and was sent 
to France to study. He returned to this country 
in the satne vessel which brought Lafayette, and 
took an active part in many of the battles of the 
Revolution. Although 109 years at the time 
of his death, he retained all his faculties, except 
his sight, to the last. 


Hotes on Books. 


Report of Prof. Valentine Mott's Surgical Clin- 
aques in the University of New York. Session 
of 1859-60. By Samuel W. Francis, Member 
of Dr. Mott’s Surgical Staff. New York: 8. 8. 
& W. Wood. 1860. 12mo, 209 pp. 

Tus volume is by a son of the distinguished 

author of “Old New York.” In its preparation 

it evinces that clear and discriminative judgment 
which so eminently characterizes the professional 
and literary career of his honored and venerable 
father. It is neatly printed in the best style of 

John F. Trow, and embellished by a portrait of 

the renowned and skilful surgeon whose labors 

it so fitly commemorates. 


History of the South Carolina College, from its 
incorporation, December 19, 1801, to Nov. 25, 
1857, including Sketches of its Presidents and 
Professors, with an Appendix. By M. La 
Borde, M.D. 8vo, 463 pp. 


Tus is a very creditable volume; and to those 
who take an interest in the educational history 
of the country, one of importance, as giving the 
half-century history of one of the best Southern 
colleges. 


Oration delivered on the Fifth Anniversary of 
the South Carolina Historical Society, at|at 25 cents each; the history of a county, and 


llibernian Hall, Charleston, on Wednesday | 


evening, May 238, 1860. By Thomas M. 
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Hanckel. Charleston: Walker, Evans & Co. 
1860. 8vo, 34 pp. 


Aw eloquent address, opening with an analogy 
between the memory of the individual and the 
history of the nation; and then investigating the 
institution of State Sovereignty, closing with a 
tribute to Robert Y. Hayne and Willian C. 
Preston. 


The History of Putnam and Marshall Counties, 
embracing an Account of the Settlement, 
Early Progress, and Formation of Bureau and 
Stark Counties, &. By Henry A. Ford, 
Lacon, Ill. 1860. 82mo, 160 pp. 


Tus little work gives a pretty comprehensive 
history of the portion of Illinois chosen as its 
subject. The French period, by a little more 
research, could have been rendered far more 
interesting, as Marquette’s journal can be found 
in a fuller form than that given in the English 
Hennepin, and as Allouez, Le Clercq, Gravier, 
and St. Céme, all give valuable details as to its 
early history; but of the later, and what to most 
readers is the more important events, little would 
seem to have escaped our industrious gleaner, Of 
too recent a settlement to have had much of bor- 
der strife, the so-called Black Hawk War is its 
most thrilling page, as the history of “ Paper 
Towns” 


“That never lived except in dreams 
Nor shone except on paper.” 


is its comedy. 


Historical Collections of the Junior Pioneer As- 
sociation of the City of Rochester and Monroe 
County, N. Y. An Address delivered by the 
tev. F. De W. Ward. Rochester, 1860, 
8vo, 48 pp. 


Tis address gives a vivid picture of the present 
state of the city of Rochester; its churches, with 
their pastors, past and present; its benevolent 
and literary institutions, authors and artists; its 
trade, manufactures, &e., 


Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer, an Historical Mag- 
azine, embracing a Digest of the History of 
each Town, Civil, Educational, Religious, Ge- 
ological, and Literary. Edited by Abby Maria 
Hemenway. No. 1. Ludlow, Vt. 1860. 
8vo, 120 pp. 

Tue title scarcely conveys the idea of this work. 

It is really a history of the counties and towns of 

the State of Vermont, to be published in 14 parts, 


the towns composing it, being treated in each 
part. The present, is the history of Addison 
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County. A novel feature is the giving specimens 
of the literary productions of natives of each 
town and county. No higher names of sanction 
can be found than those gracing Miss Hemen- 
way’s prospectus, 


The Sons of Liberty in New York. A Paper 
read before the New York Historical Society, 
May 38, 1859. By Henry B. Dawson. Printed 
as manuscript, for private circulation, 1859. 

Tue title gives an imperfect idea of this valuable 

paper, which is one of the most important con- 

tributions to the history of New York, that has 
appeared, It is a complete investigation of the 
march of popular liberty in New York from the 
surrender of the Dutch to the Revolution, and 
takes new and important grounds, supported by 
the usual research and accuracy of the writer. 

New York, as a conquered province, held directly 

of the king and his grantee, whose power was 

limited solely by the articles of the capitulation. 

These articles contained points of such great and 

vital importance, that the author styles them the 

Magna Charta of New York. Among the things 

guaranteed, were the right of representation, the 

Dutch law of descent, free trade to Holland, 

What the position of the subsequent English col- 

onists was, it will be difficult to say; but it seems 

logical that they had, to a certain extent, if not 
to every extent, to take the status of the Dutch. 

The English government were not more inclined 

to keep the articles of the treaty of New York than 

those of Limerick, but even under James had to 
give the promised Assembly, after the temporary 

Court of Assize, itself a Dutch institution, as Mr. 

Dawson shows, William showed so little fellow- 

feeling for his own countrymen, that he vetoed 

the bill of rights of the very men who had hailed 
his conquest of England as a triumph of liberty ; 
but the first steps had been gained, and the New 

York Assembly made revenue a matter depend- 

ent on the concession of their rights, and increased 

their claims with each concession, till at length 
the power of the crown was cut down to the 
smallest limit. To their active watchfulness is due 
the first committees of correspondence; for Mr. 
Dawson steps in, in the dispute between Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia for the honor of originat- 
ing these, and boldly denies the right of either, 
asserting the higher claims of the State he so ably 
champions; showing first, such a step on the part 
of the Legislature, and secondly, of the Sons of 

Liberty, in 1765. 

The part taken by the Sons of \Liberty in re- 
gard to the Stamp Act, and the early struggles of 
the Revolution, are graphically depicted; and 
nothing yet written shows the patriotie past of 
New York in a stronger light. Crushed, as all 
inanifestation was, by the military occupation of 
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the city during the war, we see and hear little of 
New York city, but the spirit was there. Her 


people were among the first to move, the fore- 
most to concert, the steadiest adherents to non- 
importation, and not the last in the final struggle. 


A True Discourse of the Present Estate of 
Virginia, and the Success of the Affaires there 
till the 18 of June, 1614. Together with a 
Relation of the Severall English Townes and 
Fortes; the Assured Hopes of that Countrie 
and the Peace Concluded with the Indians; 
the Christening of Powhatan’s Daughter, and 
her Marriage with an Englishman. Written 
by Raphe Hamor, the Yonger, late Secretarie 
in that Colony. Alget gui non ardet. Printed 
at London, by Iohn Beale, for William Welby, 
dwelling at the sign of the Swanne in Paul’s 
church-yard, 1615. 78 pp. 

Tris is the reprint of Hamor’s very rare tract 

just issued from Munsell’s press, for Dr. Chas, 

Gorham Barney, of Richmond, and is another of 

those privately-printed works which have begun 

to reflect so much credit on the taste of Ameri- 
can gentlemen. A catalogue of the works thus 
printed within the last ten years would surprise 
most readers; and yet, in the next decade, the 
number will be such as to form a little library by 
themselves. The present reprint is an exact fac- 
simile of the original,—vignettes, head-pieces, ini- 
tials, and tail-pieces being all copied, and the 
very errata at the end reprinted. 

It is printed on such large and heavy paper, 
that the little tract becomes a stately folio. 

Of the iinportance of Hamor’s account, there is 

It is the evidence of one of the 


general description of the country, and its natural 
productions, gives an account of Argal’s car- 
rying off Pocahontas, and the means by which it 
was accomplished, as well as of her subsequent 
marriage to Rolfe. It touches, too, on Argal’s 
expedition to Acadia, yet in both cases does not 
excuse or justify Argal, but actually indorses him 
throughout. 

Ilis narrative closes with a letter of Sir Thomas 
Dale, and with Rolfe’s letter, in which he asks 
permission to marry Pocahontas. 

That the early Virginia settlers were men of 
religious minds and views to a greater extent 
than generally stated, appears evident in these 
early tracts. 


Mapoteca Columbiana. Ooleccion de los Titulos 
de todos los Mapas, Planos, Vistas, &c., relati- 
vos 4 la América Espaiiola, Brasil é Islas adya- 
ceates. Por E. Uricoechea, M. D., Ph. D., Pro- 
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fesor en el Colegio de N.S. del Rosario, &c. 
Londres: Triibner. 1860. 


[American Maps. A Collection of the Titles of 
all Maps, Plans, Views, &c., relative to Spanish 
America, Brazil, and the adjacent Islands, 
arranged chronologically, and preceded by an 
Introduction on the History of American 
Maps.] 8vo, 215 pp. 

Tuts catalogue will be received with pleasure as 

an important contribution to American bibliogra- 

phy. Its first sections, America in general, North 

America, California, Florida, Texas, and Mexico, 

are of more especial interest to us, though probably 

not as full as that which is devoted to South 

America. The work bears marks of care and 

accuracy, and will doubtless be found fully relia- 

ble. We hope to find it followed up by other 
works of the historic students of Spanish America. 
It embraces a full account of 178 maps of 

America in its entirety; 64 maps of North 

America; 100 maps of California, Florida, and 

Texas; 235 maps of Mexico; 285 maps of the 

Antilles; 120 maps of Central America; 150 

maps of South America in general; 130 maps 

of Guayana; 179 maps of New Grenada; 53 

maps of Venezuela; 20 of Eucador; 193 of Bra- 

zil; 16 of Bolivia; 138 of Peru; 119 of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation and Uruguay; 126 of 

Chili; and 126 of Patagonia and islands in the 

Pacific. The dimensions are in most cases speci- 

fied, and any peculiarity described. 


Archeologia Americana. Transactions and Col- 
lections of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Vol. iv. 1860. 8vo, 356 pp. 


Tuts really valuable volume embraces Ralph 
Lane’s letters and other papers, illustrating the His- 
tory of Sir Walter Raleigh’s first Colony, being 
doubtless the first English letters written from our 
shores; Wingfield’s Discourse of Virginia; Josse- 
lyn’s New England Rarities, and a Narrative of a 
Voyage toSpitzbergen. The Appendix contains a 
life of Lane, and a notice of Samuel Jennison, 
Esq. 

The first paper edited by E. E. Hale, who has 
collected much new matter bearing on that pe- 
riod. Of Wingfield’s Discourse, and the labors of 
the editor, Mr. Charles Deane, we have already | 
spoken ; and are happy to find that his remarks | 
have excited discussion, and will thus stimulate 
close examination of the documents of early Vir- 
ginian history. Josselyn’s New England Rari- 
ties is most satisfactorily edited by Edward 
Tuckerman, who develops and explains in his | 
notes brief notices of the various animals and | 
plants given by Josselyn. His introduction is a 
most interesting account of early botanical and | 
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naturalistic labors in. America, but we were sur- 
prised to find no allusion to the works of Boucher, 
Duhamel, Charlevoix, Lafitau, and Sarrazin, the 
last of whom gave his name to the Sarracenia, 
and all of whom wrote specially on the botany or 
natural history of Canada. The voyage to Spitz- 
bergen has more interest as bearing on American 
history than would be supposed. 


Historical and iterary Intelligence. 


WE announced in our last a forthcoming re- 
print of the Bay Psalm Book, the edition of 
which was limited to fifty copies. The whole 
number has been taken up, so that no copies will 
be obtainable till subscribers choose to part with 
copies. 


Tue Hon. George Bancroft is about to give in 
the Ledger, an account of the Battle of Lake 
Erie. 


Dr. O’Cattacuan, of Albany, announces the 
first of a series of ‘“‘ Revolutionary Tracts.” It is 
a translation of a French manuscript, entitled : 
“Le Témoin Oculaire de la Guerre des Boston- 
nais en Oanada, dans les Années 1775 et 1776. 
Par Simon Sanguinet, Avocat de Montreal.” 

This tract consists of a journal of events in 
Canada, on the invasion of that country by the 
Americans; it shows the dispositions of the Ca- 
nadians at the time, and the causes of the failure 
of the expedition. 


Joun Morpny, of Baltimore, proposes to pub- 
lish a series of Documents, Narratives, &c., 
&c., concerning the early history of Maryland, 
in antique type, small quarto form, embra- 
cing: 1. “A Relation of Maryland; together with 
A Map of the Countrey, the Conditions of Plan- 
tation, His Majesties Charter to the Lord Balte- 
more, translated into English.” Reprinted from 
the original edition of September 8, 1635, and 
edited by Brantz Mayer, Esq.; 2. ‘Father An- 
drew White’s Narrative of the First Voyage to 
Maryland and the Planting of the Colony,” in 
the original Latin, with a new and accurate 
translation into English; 8. “ Maryland Rela- 
tions of the Successful Beginning of Lord Balte- 
more’s Plantation in Maryland,” from a rare 
volume in the British Museum; and 4. “The 
Sot-weed Factor, or a Voyage to Maryland.” A 
rare and curious poem, illustrative of some classes 
of society in this province at an early period, &c., 
&e , &e. 





